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PEN PICTURES FROM 
MACAULAY 

HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAYMEN (1685) 

There were no railways at this period, except a few 
made of timber, from the mouths of the Northumbrian 
coal pits to the banks of the Tyne. There was very 
little internal communication by water. A few attempts 
had been made to deepen and embank the natural 
streams, but tvith slender success. Hardly a single 
navigable canal had been even projected. TIic English 
of that day were in the habit of talking with mingled 
admiration and despair of the immense trench by 
which Lewis the Fourteenth had made, a junction 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. They 
little thought that their country would, in the course 
of a few generations, be intersected, at the cost of 
private adventurers, by artificial rivers making up more 
than four times the length of the Thames, the Severn, 
and the Trent together. 

It was by the highways that both travellers and goods 
generally passed from place to place. And those 
highways appear to have been far worse than might 
have been expected from the degree of wealth and 
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civilisation which the nation had even then attained 
On the best lines of communication the ruts weiC 
deep, the descents precipitous, and the vra.y often sue 
as it was hardly possible to distinguish, in the 
from the uninclosed heath and fen which lay on bot 
sides. Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in danger 
of losing his way on the great North Road, between 
Bamby Moor and Tuxford, and actually lost his 'nay 
between Doncaster and York. Pepys and his wi e, 
travelling in their own coach, lost their way between 
Newbury and Reading. In the course of the same 
tour they lost their way near Salisbury, and were in 
danger of having to pasc the night on the plain. ^ - 
It was only in fine weather that the whole breadth 
of the road was available for wheeled vehicles. Often 
the mud lay deep on the right and the left ; and only 
a narrow track of firm ground rose above the quagmire. 
&.t such times obstructions and quarrels were frequent, 
and the path was sometimes blocked up during a long 
time by carriers, neither of whom would break the 
way. It happened, almost every day, that coaches 
stuck fast, Until a team of cattle could be procured 
from some neighbouring farm, to tug them out of the 
slough. 

But in bad seasons the traveller had to encounter 
inconveniences still more serious. Thoresby, who was 
in the habit of travelling between Leeds and the capital, 
has recorded, in his Diary, such a series of perils and 
disasters as might suffice for a journey to the Frozen 
Ocean or to the Desert of Sahara. On one occasion 
he learned that the floods were out between Ware and 
London, that passengers had to swim for their lives. 
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and that a higgler^ had perished in the attempt to cross. 
In consequence of these tidings he turned out of the 
high road, and was conducted across some meadows 
where it was necessary for him to ride to the saddle 
skirts in water. 

In the course of another journey he narrowly escaped 
being swept away by an inundation of the Trent. He 
was afterwards detained at Stamford four days, on 
account of the state of the roads, and then ventured 
to proceed only because fourteen members of the 
House of Commons, who were going up in a body 
to Parliament, with guides and numerous attendants, 
took him into their company. 

On the roads of Derbyshire travellers were in con- 
stant fear for their necks, and were frequently com- 
pelled to alight and lead their beasts. The great 
route through Wales to Holyhead was in such a state 
that, in 16S5, a viceroy, going to Ireland, was five 
hours in travelling fourteen miles, from Saint Asaph 
to 'Conway. Between Conway and Beaumaris he was 
forced to walk great part of the way; and his lady 
was carried in a litter. His coach was, with great 
difficulty, and by the help of many hands, brought 
after him entire. In general, carriages were taken to 
pieces at Conway, and borne, on the shoulders of 
stout Welsh peasants, to the Menai Straits. 

In some parts of Kent and Sussex none but the 
strqngest horses could,- in winter, get through the 
bog, in which, at every step, they sank deep. The 
markets were often inaccessible during several months. 
It .is said that the fruits of the earth were sometimes 

r • Higgler,’ hawker. 
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suffered to rot in one place, while in another place, 
distant only a few miles, the supply fell far short of 
the demand. 

The wheeled carriages were, in this district, generally 
pulled by oxen. "When Prince George of Denmark 
visited the stately mansion of Petworth in wet wither, 
he was six hours in going nine miles ; and- it was 
necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should be on 
each side of his coach, in order to prop it. Of -the 
carriages which conveyed his retinue several were upset 
and injured. A letter from one of his gentlemen in 
waiting has been preserved, in which the unfortunate 
courtier complains that, during fourteen hours, he 
never once alighted, except when his coach was over- 
turned or stuck fast in the mud. 

One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems 
to have been the defective state of the law. Every 
parish was bound to repair the highways which passed 
through it The peasantry were forced to give their 
gratuitous labour six days in the year. If this was 
not sufficient, hired labour was employed, and the 
expense was met by a parochial rate. That a route 
connecting two great towns, which have a large and 
thriving trade with each other, should be maintained 
at the cost of the rural population scattered between 
them is obviously unjust; and this injustice was 
peculiarly glaring in the case of the great North 'Road, 
which traversed very poor and thinly inhabited districts, 
and joined very rich and populous districts. Indeed, 
it was not in the power of the parishes of Huntingdon- 
shire to mend a highway worn by the constant traffic 
between the West Riding of Yorkshire and London. 
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Soon after the Restoration this grievance attracted 
the notice of Parliament; and an act, the first of our 
many turnpike acts, was passed, imposing a small toll 
on travellers and goods, for the purpose of keeping 
some parts of this important line of communication in 
good repair. This innovation, however, e.\cited many 
murmurs ; and the other great avenues to the capital 
were long left under the old system. A change was 
at length effected, but not without much difficulty. 
For unjust and absurd taxation to which men are 
accustomed is often borne far more willingly than the 
most reasonable impost which is new. It was not 
till many toll bars had been violently pulled down, till 
the troops had in many districts been forced to act 
against the people, and till much blood had been 
shed, that a good system was introduced. By slow 
degrees reason triumphed over prejudice; and our 
island is now crossed in every direction by nearly 
thirty thousand miles of turnpike road. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the 
time of Charles the Second, generally conveyed from 
place to place by stage W'aggons. In the straw of these 
vehicles nestled a crowd of passengers, who could not 
afford to travel by coach or on horseback, and who 
were prevented by infirmity, or by the weight of their 
luggage, from going on foot The expense of trans- 
mitting heavy goods in this way was enormous. From 
London to Birmingham the charge was seven pounds a 
ton ; from London to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This 
was about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more by 
a third than was afterwards charged on turnpike roads, 
and fifteen times what is now demanded by railway 
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companies. The cost of conveyance amounted to . a 
prohibitory tax on many useful articles. Coal m 
particular vras never seen except in the districts where 
it was produced, or in the districts to which it could 
be carried by sea, and was indeed always known in 
the South of England by the name of sea coal. 

On by-roads, and generally throughout the country 
north of York and west of Exeter, goods were carried 
by long trains of packhorses. These strong and 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, were 
attended by a class of men who seem to have borne 
much resemblance to the Spanish muleteers. A 
traveller of humble condition often found it convenient 
to perform a journey mounted on a packsaddle between 
two baskets, under the care of these hardy guides. 
The expense of this mode of conveyance was small. 
But the caravan moved at a foot’s pace j and in winter 
the cold was often unsupportable. 

The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, 
with at least four horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, 
attempted to go from London to the Peak with a single 
pair, but found at Saint Albans that the journey would 
be insupportably tedious, and altered his plan. A 
coach and six is in our time never seen, except as part 
of some pageant. The frequent mention therefore 
of such equipages in old books is likely to mislead us. 
We attribute to magnificence what was really the effect 
of a very disagreeable necessity. People, in the time 
of Charles the Second, travelled with six horses, 
because with a smaller number there was -great danger 
of sticking fast in the mire. Nor were even six horses 
always sufficient. Vanbrugh, in the succeeding 
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generation, described with great humour the way in 
which a country gentleman, newly chosen a member 
of Parliament, went up to London. On that occasion 
all the exertions of six beasts, two of which had been 
taken from the plough, could not save the family coach, 
from being imbedded in a quagmire. 

Public carriages had recently been much improved. 
During the years which immediately followed the 
Restoration, a diligence ran between London and 
Oxford in two days. The passengers slept at Beacons- 
field. At length, in the spring of 1669, a great and 
daring innovation was attempted. It was announced 
that a vehicle, described as the Flying Coach, would 
perform the whole journey between sunrise and sunset. 
This spirited undertaking was solemnly considered and 
sanctioned by the Heads of the University, and appears 
to have excited the same sort of interest which is 
excited in our own time by the opening of a new 
railway. The Vice-Chancellor, by a notice affixed in 
all public places, prescribed the hour and place of 
departure. 

The success of the experiment was complete. At 
six in the morning the carriage began to move from 
before the ancient front of All Souls College ; and at 
seven in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who 
had run the first risk were safely deposited at their inn 
in London. The emulation of the sister University 
was moved; and soon a diligence was set up which 
in one day carried passengers from Cambridge to the 
; capital. 

At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, 
flying carriages ran thrice a week from London to the 
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chief towns. But no stage coach, indeed no stage 
waggon, appears to have proceeded further north than 
York, or further west than Exeter. The ordinary day’s 
journey of a flying coach was about fifty miles in the 
summer ; but in winter, when the ways were bad and 
the nights long, little more than thirty. The Chester 
coach, the Y oik coach, and the Exeter coach generally 
reached London in four days during the fine season, 
but at Christmas not till the sixth day. The passengers, 
six in number, were all seated in the carriage. For 
accidents were so frequent that it would have been 
most perilous to mount the root. The ordinary fare 
was about twopence halfpenny a mile in summer, and 
somewhat more in winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen of the 
present day would be regarded as insufferably slow, 
seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed alarm- 
ingly rapid. In a work published a few months before the 
death of Charles the Second, the flying coaches are ex- 
tolled as far superior to any similar vehicles ever known 
in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special 
commendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with 
the sluggish pace of the .continental posts. But with 
boasts like these was mingled the sound of complaint 
and invective. The interests of large classes had been 
unfavourably affected by the establishment of the new 
diligences : and as usual, many persons were, from mere 
stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to clamour against 
the innovation, simply because it was an innovation. ' 
It was vehemently argued that this mode of convey- 
ance would he fatal to the breed of horses and to the 
noble art of horsemanship; that the Thames, which had 
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long been an important nursery of seamenj would cease 
to be the chief thoroughfare from London up to Windsor 
and down to Gravesend; that saddlers and spurriers 
would be ruined by hundreds ; that numerous inns, at 
which mounted travellers had been in the habit of 
stopping, would be deserted, and would no longer pay 
any rent; that the new carriages were too hot 'in summer 
and too cold in winter ; that the passengers were 
grievously annoyed by invalids and crying children; 
that the coach sometimes reached the inn so late that 
it was impossible to get supper, and sometimes started 
so early that it was impossible to get breakfast. 

On these grounds it was gravely recommended that 
no public carriage should be permitted to have more 
than four horses, to start oftener than once a week, 
or to go more than thirty miles a day. It was hoped 
that, if this regulation were adopted, all except the sick 
and the lame would return to the old mode of travelling. 
Petitions embodying such opinions as these were pre- 
sented to the King in council from several companies 
of the City of London, from several provincial towns, 
and from the justices of several counties. We smile at 
these things. It is not impossible that our descendants 
when they read the history of the opposition offered by 
cupidity and prejudice to the improvements of the 
nineteenth century, may smile in their turn. 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, it 
was still usual for men who enjoyed health and vigour, 
and who were not encumbered by much baggage, to 
perform long journeys on horseback. If the traveller 
wished to move expeditiously he rode post. Fresh 
saddle horses and guides were to be procured at con 
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venient distances along all the great lines • of road. 
The charge was threepence a mile for each horse, and 
fourpence a Stage for the guide. In this manner, when 
the ways were good, it was possible to travel, for a - 
considerable time, as rapidly as by any conveyance 
known in England, till vehicles were propelled by steam. 
There were as yet no post chaises; nor could those 
who rode in their own coaches ordinarily procure a 
change of horses. The Ring, however, and the great 
officers of state were able to command relays. Thus 
Charles commonly went in one day from Whitehall to 
Newmarket, a distance of about fifty-five miles through 
a level country ; and this was thought by his subjects a 
proof of great activity. Evelyn performed the same 
journey in company with the Lord Treasurer Clifford. 
The coach was drawn by six horses, which were changed 
at Bishop Stortford and again at Chesterford. The 
travellers reached Newmarket at night. Such a mode 
of conveyance seems to have been considered as a rare 
luxury confined to princes and ministers. 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey was 
performed, the travellers, unless they were numerous 
and well armed, ran considerable risk of being stopped 
and plundered. The mounted highwayman, a marauder 
known to our generation only from books, was to be 
found on every main road. The waste tracts which 
lay on the great routes near London were especially 
haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow Heath, 
on the great Western Road, and Finchley Common, on 
the great Northern Road, were perhaps the most 
celebrated of these spots. The Cambridge scholars 
trembled when they approached Epping Forest, even in 
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broad daylight. Seamen who had just been paid off at 
Chatham were often compelled to deliver their purses 
on Gadshill, celebrated near a hundred years earlier by 
the greatest of poets as the scene of the depredations 
of Poins and Falstaff. 

The public authorities seem to have often been at a 
loss how to deal with the plunderers. At one time it 
was announced in the Gazette that several persons, 
who were strongly suspected of being highwaymen, 
but against w'hom there was not sufBcient evidence, 
would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses : their 
horses would also be shown : and all gentlemen who 
had been robbed were invited to inspect this singular 
exhibition. On another occasion a pardon was publicly 
offered to a robber if he would give up some rough 
•diamonds, of immense value, which he had taken 
when he stopped the Harwich mail. A short time 
after appeared another proclamation, warning the inn- 
keepers that the eye of the government was upon them. 
Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, enabled 
banditti to infest the roads with impunity. That these 
suspicions were not without foundation, is proved by 
the dying speeches of some penitent robbers of that 
age, who appear to have received from the innkeepers 
sendees much resembling those which Farquhar’s Boni- 
face^ rendered to Gibbet. 

It was necessary to the success and even to the 
safety of the highwayman th.at he should be a bold 
and skilful rider, and that his manners and appearance 
should be such as suited the master of a fine horse. ■ 

1 BonUaoe, the innkeeper in Farquhar’s Tht Beaux' Straiagm. 
Hence * Boniface* has become a common term for a publican. 
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He therefore held an aristocratical .position in the 
community of thieves, appeared at fashionable coffee- 
houses and gaming-houses, and betted vrith men of 
quality on the race ground. Sometimes, indeed, he 
was a man of good family and education. A romantic 
interest therefore attached, and perhaps still attaches, - 
to the names of freebooters of this class. The vulgar 
eagerly drank in tales of their ferocity and audacity, 
of their occasional acts of generosity and good nature, 
of their amours, of their miraculous escapes, of their 
desperate struggles, and of their manly bearing at the 
bar and in the cart. 

Thus it was related of William Nevison, the great 
robber of Yorkshire, that he levied a quarterly tribute 
on all the northern drovers, and, in return, not only 
spared them himself, but protected them against all 
other thieves ; that he demanded purses in the most 
courteous manner j that he gave largely to the poor 
what he had taken from the rich ; that his life was 
once spared by the royal clemency, but that he again 
tempted his fate, and at length died, in 1685, on the 
gallows of York. 

It was related how Claude Duval, the French page 
of the Duke of Richmond, took to the road, becatne 
captain of a formidable gang, and had the honour 
to be named first in a royal proclamation against 
notorious offenders ; how at the head of his troop he 
stopped a lady’s coach, in which there was a booty of 
four hundred pounds ; how he took only one hundred, 
and suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest by 
dancing a coranto with him on the heath; how. his 
vivacious gallantry stole away the hearts of all women ; 
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how his dexterity at sword and pistol made him a 
terror to all men; how, at length, in the year 1670, he 
was seized when overcome by wine ; how dames of 
high rank visited him in prison, and with tears inter- 
ceded for his life ; how the King would have granted 
a pardon, but for the interference of Judge Morton, 
the terror of highwaymen, who threatened to resign 
his ofBce unless the law were carried into full effect; 
and how, after the execution, the corpse lay in state 
with all the pomp of scutcheons, “wax lights, black 
hangings and mutes, till the same cruel judge, who had 
intercepted the mercy of the crown, sent officers to 
disturb the obsequies. In these anecdotes there is 
doubtless a large mixture of fable; but they are not 
on that account unworthy of being recorded ; for it 
is both an authentic and an important fact that such 
tales, whether false or true, were heard by our ancestors 
with eagerness and faith. 

All the various dangers by which the traveller was 
beset were greatly increased by darkness. He was 
therefore commonly desirous of having the shelter 
of a roof during the night; and such shelter it was 
not difficult to obtain. From a very early period the 
inns of England had been renowned. Our first great 
poet had described the excellent accommodation which 
they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth century. 
Nine and t^venty persons, with their horses, found 
room in the wide chambers and stables of the Tabard 
in Southwark. The food was of the best, and the 
wines such as drew the company on to drink 
largely. \ 

Two hundred years later,, under the reign of 
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Elizabeth, William Harrison gave 
of the plenty and comfort of the 

Continent of Europe, he said, .j^ce 

like them. There were some in which two 
hundred people, with their i^orses, ^jjg 

difficulty be lodged and fed. The bed g. 
tapestry, above all, the abundance ot clean 
linen was matter of wonder. Valuable plate wi^ oftjn 
set on the tables. Nay, there were signs w ic 


cost thirty or forty pounds. . , 

In the seventeenth century England abounded 
excellent inns of every rank. The traveller sometime^, 
in a small village, lighted on a public-house sue 
Walton has described, where the brick floor was swep 
clean, where the walls were stuck round with ballads, 
where the sheets smelt of lavender, and where a 
blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trouts 
fresh from the neighbouring brook, were to be pro- 
cured at small charge. At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk, 
choice cookery, and claret equal to the best which 
was drunk in London. 


The innkeepers too, it was said, were not like other 
innkeepers. On the Continent the landlord was the 
tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. In England 
be was the servant. Never was an Englishman more 
at home than when he took his ease in his inn. 
Even men of fortune, who might in their own nianrions 
have enjoyed every luxury, were often in the habit 
of_ passing their evenings in the parlour of some 
neighbounng house of public entertainment. They 
seem to have thought that comfort and freedom could 
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in no other place be enjoyed in equal perfection. This 
feeling continued during many generations to be a 
national peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns 
long furnished matter to our novelists and dramatists. 
Johnson declared that a tavern chair was the throne 
of human felicity; and Shenstone gently complained 
that no private roof, however friendly, gave the 
wanderer so warm a welcome as that which was to be 
found at an inn. 

Many conveniences, which were unknown at 
Hampton Court and Whitehall in the seventeenth 
century, are to be found in our modem hotels. Yet 
on the whole it is certain that the improvement of 
our houses of public entertainment has by no means 
kept pace with the improvement of our roads and of our 
conveyances. Nor is this strange; for it is evident 
that, all other circumstances being supposed equal, 
the inns will be best where the means of locomotion 
are worst. The quicker the rate of travelling, the less 
important is it that there should be numerous agreeable 
resting places for the traveller. A hundred and sixty 
years ago a person who came up to the capital from a 
remote county generally required twelve or fifteen 
meals, and lodging for five or six nights by the way. 
If he were a great man, he expected the meals and 
lodging to be comfortable, and even luxurious. At 
present we fly from York or Exeter to London by the 
light of a single winter’s day. At present, therefore, 
a traveller seldom interrupts his journey merely for 
the sake of rest and refreshment. The consequencer 
'is that hundreds of excellent inns have fallen into 
utter decay. In a short time no good "houses of 

9 
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that description trill be found, 

where strangers are likely to be detained y 

or pleasure. 


THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR 

On Thursday, the second of July, Monmouth agmn 
entered Bridgewater, in circumstances far less chewing 
than those in which he had marched thence ten ays 
before. The reinforcement which he found there was 
inconsiderable. The royal army was close upon him. 
At one moment he thought of fortifying the toiro; 
and hundreds of labourers were summoned to dig 
trenches and throw up mounds. Then his mind 
recurred to the plan of marching into Cheshire, a plan 
which he had rejected as impracticable when he was 
at Keynsham, and which assuredly was not more 
practicable now that he was at Bridgewater. 

While he was thus ivavering between projects equally 
hopeless, the King’s forces came in sight They con- 
sisted of about two thousand five hundred regular 
troops, and of about fifteen hundred of the Wiltshire 
Militia. Early on the morning of Sunday, the fifth of 
July, they left Somerton, and pitched their tents that 
day about three miles from Bridgewater, on the plain 
of Sedgemoor. 

Doctor Peter Mew, Bishop of Winchester, accom- 
panied them. This prelate had in his youth borne 
arms for Charles the First against the Parliament. 
Neither his years nor his profession had wholly ex- 
tinguished his martial ardour ; and he probably thought 
that the appearance of a father of the Protestant 
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Church in the King’s camp might confirm the loyalty 
of some honest men who -were wavering between their 
horror of Popery and their horror of rebellion. 

The steeple-of the parish church of Bridgewater is 
said to be the loftiest in Somersetshire, and commands 
a wide view over the surrounding country. Monmouth, 
accompanied by some of his officers, went up to the 
top of the square tower from which the spire ascends, 
and observed through a telescope the position of the 
enemy. Beneath him lay a flat expanse, now rich 
with cornfields and apple trees, but then, as its name 
imports, for the most part a dreary morass. When the 
rains were heavy, and the Barret and its tributary 
streams rose above their batiks, this tract was often 
flooded. 

It was indeed anciently part of that great swamp 
renowned in our early chronicles as having arrested 
the progress of two successive races of invaders. It 
had long protected the Celts against the aggressions 
of the kings of Wessex; and it had sheltered Alfred 
from the pursuit of the Danes. In those remote times 
this region could be traversed only in boats. It was 
a vast pool, wherein were scattered many islets of 
shifting and treacherous soil, overhung with rank 
jungle, and swarming with deer and wild swine. Even 
in the days of the Tudors, the traveller whose journey 
lay from Ilchestcr to Bridgewater was forced to make 
a circuit of several mites in order to avoid the 
waters. 

When Monmouth looked upon Sedgemoor, it had 
been partially reclaimed by art, and was intersected 
by many deep and wide trenches which, in that 
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country, are called rhines. In the midst of the moor 
rose, clustering round the tovrers of churches, a few 
villages, of which the names seem to indicate that they 
once were surrounded by waves. In one of these 
villages, called Weston Zoyland, the royal cavalry lay ; 
and Feversham had fixed his headquarters there. 
Many persons still living have seen the daughter of 
the servant girl who waited on him that day at table ; 
and a large dish of Persian ware, which was set before 
him, is still carefully preserved in the neighbourhood. 
It is to be observed that the population of Somerset- 
shire docs not, like that of the manufacturing districts, ■ 
consist of emigrants from distant places. It is by no 
means unusual to find farmers who cultivate the same 
land which their ancestors cultivated when the 
Plantagenets reigned in England. The Somersetshire - 
traditions are, therefore, of no small value to a 
historian. 

At a greater distance from Bridgewater lies the 
village of Middlezoy. In that village and its neigh- 
bourhood, the Wiltshire Militia were quartered, under 
the command of Pembroke. 

On the open moor, not far from Chedzoy, were 
encamped several battalions of regular infantry. 
Monmouth looked gloomily on them. He could not 
but remember how, a few years before, he had, at the 
head of a column composed of some of those very 
men, driven before him in confusion the fierce 
enthusiasts who defended Bothwell Bridge. He could 
distinguish among the hostile ranks that gallant band 
which was then called, from the name of its Colonel, 
Dumbarton’s regiment, but which has long been 
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known as the first of the line, and which, In all the 
four quarters of the world, ha^ nobly supported its 
early reputation. ' I know those men,’ said Monmouth • 
‘they will fight If I had but them, all would 
go well 1 ’ 

Yet the aspect of the enemy was not altogether 
discouraging. The three divisions of the royal army 
lay far apart from one another. There was an 
appearance of negligence and of relaxed discipline in 
all their movements. It was reported that they were 
drinking themselves drunk with the Zoyland cider. 
The incapacity of Feversham, who commanded in 
chief, was notorious. Even at this momentous crisis 
he thought only of eating and sleeping. Churchill was 
indeed a captaifi equal to tasks far more arduous than 
that of scattering a crowd of ill armed and ill trained 
peasants. But the genius, which, at a later period, 
humbled six marshals of France, was not now in its 
proper place. Feversham told Churchill littl^ and 
gave him no encouragement to offer any suggestion. 
The lieutenant, conscious of superior abilities and 
science, impatient of the control of a chief whom he 
despised, and trembling for the fate of the army, 
nevertheless preserved his characteristic self-command, 
and dissembled his feelings so well that Feversham 
praised his submissive alacrity, and promised to report 
it to the King. 

Monmouth, having observed the position of the 
royal forces, and having been apprised of the state in 
• which they were, conceived that a night attack might 
be attended with success. He resolved to run the 
hazard, and preparations were instantly made. 
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It was Sunday ; and his followers, who had, for the 
most part, been brought up after the Puritan fashion, 
passed a great part of the day in religious exercises. 
The Castle Field, in which the army was encamped, 
presented a spectacle such as, since the disbanding of 
Cromwell’s soldiers, England had never seen. The 
dissenting preachers who had taken arms against 
Popery, and some of whom had probably fought in 
the great civil war, prayed and preached in red coats 
and huge jackboots, with swords by their sides.. 
Ferguson was one of those who harangued. He took 
for his text the awful imprecation by which the 
Israelites who dwelt beyond Jordan cleared themselves 
- from the charge ignorantly brought against them by. 
their brethren on the other side of the river. ‘ The 
Lord God of Gods, the Lord God of Gods, he 
knoweth 5 and Israel he shall know. If it be 
in rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, 
save us not this day.’ 

That an attack was to be made under cover of the 
night was no secret in Bridgewater, The town was 
full of women, who had repaired thither by hundreds 
from the surrounding region, to see their husbands,- 
sons, lovers, and brothers once more. There yrere 
many sad partings that dayj and many parted never 
to meet again. 


And now the time for the great Jiazard drew near. 
The night was not ill suited for such an enterprise. 
Ihc moon was indeed at the full, and the northern 
streamers were shining brilliantly. But the marsh fog 
lay so thick on Sedgemoor that no object could be 
discerned there at' the distance of fifty paces. 
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The clock struck eleven j and the Duke with his 
body-guard rode out of the Castle. He was not in the 
frame of mind which befits one who is about to strike 
a decisive blow. The very children who pressed to see ' 
him pass observed, and long remembered, that his 
look was sad and full of evil augury. His army 
marched by a circuitous path, near six miles in length, 
towards the royal encampment on Sedgemoor. Part 
of the route is to this day called War Lane. The foot 
were led by Monmouth himself. The horse were con- 
fided to Grey, in spite of the remonstrances of some 
who remembered the mishap at Bridport. Orders 
wer6 given that strict silence should be preserved, that 
no drum should be beaten, and no shot fired. The 
word by which the insurgents were to recognise 
one another in the darkness was ‘ Soho.’ It had doubt- 
less been selecteo in allusion to Soho Fields in London, 
where their leader’s palace stood. 

At about one in the morning of Monday the sixth of 
July, the rebels were on the open moor. But between 
them and the enemy lay three broad rhines filled with 
water and soft mud. Two of these, called the Black 
Ditch and the Langmoor Rhine, Monmouth knew that 
he must pass. But, strange to say, the existence of a 
trench, called the Sussex Rhine, which immediately 
covered the royal encampment, had not been mentioned 
to him by any of his scouts. 

The wains which carried the ammunition remained at 
the entrance of the moor. The horse and foot, in a 
long narrow column, passed the Black Ditch by a 
causeway. There was a similar causeway across the 
• Langmoor Rhine: but the guide, in the fog, missed 
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his Tray. There uras some delay and some tumult 
before the error could be rectified. At length the 
passage vras effected ; but, in the confusion, a pistol 
Trent off. 

Some men of the Horse Guards, who were on the 
watch, heard the report, and perceived that a great 
multitude was advancing through the mist. They fired 
their carbines, and galloped off in different directions 
to give the alarm. Some hastened to Weston Zoyland, 
where the cavalry lay. One trooper spurred to the en- 
campment of the infantry, and cried out vehemently 
that the enemy was at hand. The drums of Dum- 
barton’s regiment beat to arms j and the men got fast 
into their ranks. 

It was time j for Monmouth was already drawingjup 
his army for action. He ordered Grey to lead the 
way with the cavalry, and followed himself at the head 
of the infantry. Grey pushed on until his progress 
was unexpectedly arrested by the Sussex Rhine. . On 
the opposite side of the ditch the Ring’s foot were , 
hastily forming in order of battle. 

‘For whom are you?’ called out an officer of the 
Foot Guards. ‘ For the King,’ replied a voice from the 
tanks of the rebel cavalry. ‘For which King?’ was 
then demanded. The answer was a shout of ‘King 
Monmouth,’ mingled with the war cry, which forty 
years before had been inscribed on the colours of the 
parliamentary regiments, ‘God with us.’ The royal 
troops instantly fired such a volley of musketry as sent 
the rebel horse flying in all directions. - The world 
^recd to ascribe this ignominious rout to Grey’s pusil- 
lanimity. Yet it is by no means clear that Cburcnill 
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would have succeeded better at the head of men who 
had never before handled arras on horseback, and 
whose horses were unused, not only to stand fire, but to 
obey the rein. 

A few minutes after the Duke’s horse had dispersed 
themselves over the moor, his infantry came up 
running fast, and guided through the gloom by the 
lighted matches of Dumbarton’s regiment. 

Monmouth was startled by finding that a broad and 
profound trench lay between him and the camp which 
he had hoped to surprise. The insurgents halted on 
the edge of the rhine, and fired. Part of the royal 
infantry on the opposite bank returned the fire. 
During three-quarters of an hour the roar of the 
musketry was incessant. The Somersetshire peasants 
behaved themselves as if they had been veteran soldiers, 
save only that they levelled their pieces too high. 

But now the other divisions of the royal army were 
in motion. The Life Guards and Blues came pricking 
fast from Weston Zoyland, and scattered in an instant 
some of Grey’s horse, who had attempted to rally. The 
fugitives spread a panic among their comrades in the 
rear, who had charge of the ammunition. The waggoners 
drove off at full speed, and never stopped till they were 
many miles from the field of battle. 

Monmouth had hitherto done his part like a stout 
. and able warrior. He had been seen on foot, pike in 
hand, encouraging his infantry by voice and by example. 
But he was too well acquainted with military affairs 
not to know that all was over. His men had lost the 
advantage which surprise and darkness had given them. 
They were deserted by the horse and by the ammunition 
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vraggons. The King’s forces were now united and in 
good order. Feversham had been awakened by the 
firing, had got out of bed, had adjusted his cravat, had 
looked at himself well in the glass, and had come to, 
see what his men were doing. 

Meanwhile, what was of much more importance, 
Churchill had rapidly made an entirely new disposition 
of the royal infantry. The day was about to break. 
The event of a conflict on an open plain, by broad- 
sunlight, could not be doubtful. Yet Monmouth 
should have felt that it was not for him to fly, while 
thousands whom affection for him had hurried to destruc- 
tion were still fighting manfully in his cause. But vain 
hopes and the intense love of life prevailed. He saw 
that if he tarried the royal cavalry would soon infercept 
his retreat He mounted and rode from the field. 

Yet his foot, though deserted, made a gallant stand. 
The Life Guards attacked them on the right, the Blues 
on the left s but the Somersetshire clowns, with their 
scythes and the butt ends of their muskets, faced the 
royal horse like old soldiers. Oglethorpe made a 
vigorous attempt to break them and was manfully re- 
pulsed. Sarsfield, a brave Irish officer, -whose name 
afterwards obtained a melancholy celebrity, charged on 
the other flank. His men were beaten back. He was 
himself struck to the ground, and lay for a time as one 
dead. 

But the struggle of the hardy rustics could not last. 
Their powder and ball were spent.. Cries were heard 
of ‘ Ammunition 1 for God’s sake ammunition t ’ But 
no ammunition was at hand. And now the King^s 
artillery came up. It had been posted half a mile off, 
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on the high road from Weston Zoyknd to Bridgewater. 

So defective were then the appointments of an English 
army that there would have been mucB difficulty in 
dragging the great guns to the place where the battle 
was raging, had not the Bishop of Winchester offered 
his coach horses and traces for the purpose. Tliis 
interference of a Christian prelate in a matter of blood 
has, with strange incorrsistency, been condemned by 
some Whig writers who can see nothing criminal in the 
conduct of the numerous Puritan ministers then in 
arms against the government. 

Even when the guns had arrived, there was such a 
want of gunners that a sergeant of Dumbarton’s regi- 
ment was forced to take on himself the management of 
several pieces. The cannon, however, though ill served, 
brought the engagement to a speedy close. The pikes 
of the rebel battalions began to shake; the ranks 
broke; the King’s cavalry charged again, and bore 
down everything before them; the King's infantry 
came pouring across the ditch. Even in that extremi^ 
■the Mendip miners stood bravely to their arms, and sold 
their lives dearly. But the rout was in a few minutes 
complete. Three hundred of the soldiers had been 
killed or wounded. Of the rebels more than a thou- 
sand lay dead on the moor. 


ALICE LISLE 

At Winchester the Chief Justice first opened his com- 
mission. Hampshire had not been the theatre of war j 
but many of the vanquished rebels had, like their 
leader, fled thither. Two of them, John Hickes, a Non- 
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confonnist divine, and Richard Nelthorpe. a larvyM v:ho 
had been outlawed for his share in the Rye ouse 
Plot, had sought refuge at the house of Alice, tni^ow o 
John Lisle. John Lisle had sate in the Long Parlia- 
ment and in the High Court of Justice, had been a 
Commissioner of the Great Seal in the days of the 
Commonwealth, and had been created a lord by 


Cromwell. 

The titles given by the Protector had not beenreco^ 
nised by any government which had ruled Eng an 
since the downfall of his house ; but they appe^ to 
have been often used in conversation even by Royalists. 
John Lisle’s widow was therefore commonly known as 
the Lady AUce, She was related to many respectably 
and to some noble, families; and she was generally 
esteemed even by the Tory gentlemen of her county. 
For it was well known to them that she had deeply 
regretted some violent acts in which her husband had 
borne a part, that she had shed bitter tears for Charles 
the First, and that she had protected and jelieved 
many CaTOliers in their distress. The same womanly 
kindness, which had led her to befriend the Royalists 
in their time of trouble, would not suffer her to 
refuse a meal and a hiding place to the wretched 
men who now intreated her to protect them. She took 
them into her house, set meat and drink before them, 
and showed them where they might take rest. 

The next morning her. dwelling was surrounded by 
soldiers. Strict search was made. Hickes was found con- 
cealed in the malthouse, and Nelthorpe in the chimney. 
If Lady Alice knew her guests to have been concerned 
in the insurrection, she was undoubtedly guilty of what 
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in strictness is a capital crime. For the law of principal 
and accessory, as respects high treason, then was, and is 
to this day, in a state disgraceful to English juris- 
prudence. 

In cases of felony, a distinction, founded on justice 
and reason, is made between the principal and the 
accessory after the fact. He who conceals from justice 
one whom he knows to be a murderer, though liable to 
punishment, is not liable to the punishment of murder ; 
but he who shelters one whom he knows to be a traitor 
is, according to all our jurists, guilty of high treason. 
It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity and cruelty 
of a law which includes under the same definition, and 
visits with the same penalty, offences lying at the 
opposite extremes of the scale of guilt. The feeling 
which makes the most loyal subject shrink from the 
thought of giving up to a-shameful death the rebel who, 
vanquished, hunted down, and in mortal agony, begs 
for a morsel of bread and a cup of water, may be a 
weakness : but it is surely a weakness very nearly allied 
to virtue, a weakness which, constituted as human 
beings are, we can hardly eradicate from the mind with- 
out eradicating many noble and benevolent sentiments. 

A ivise and good ruler may not think it right to 
sanction this weakness ; but he will generally connive 
at it, or punish it very tenderly. In no case will he 
treat it as a crime of the blackest dye. Whether Flora 
Macdonald was justified in concealing the attainted 
heir of the Stuarts, whether a brave soldier of our own 
, time was justified in assisting the escape of Lavalette,^ 

' Lav-alette, one of Napoleon’s officers, who was imprisoned at the 
emperor’s downfall and rescued by his wife. , 
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are questions on which casuists may differ: but to class 
such actions with the crimes of Guy Faux and Fieschi^ 
is an outrage to humanity and common sense. Such, 
however, is the classification of our law. It is evident 
that nothing but a lenient administration couid make 
such a state of the law endurable. And it is just to 
say that, during many generations, no English govern- 
ment, save one, has treated with rigour persons guilty 
merely of harbouring defeated and flying insurgents. 
To women specially has been granted, by a kind of 
tacit prescription, the right of indulging, in the midst 
of havoc and vengeance, that compassion which is 
the most endearing of all their charms. Since the 
begitming of the great civil war, numerous rebeJs, same 
of them far more important than Hickes or Nelthoip^ 
have been protected against the severity of victorious 
governments by female adroitness and generosity. But 
no English ruler who has been thus baffled, the savage 
and implacable James alone excepted, has had the 
barbarity even to think of putting a lady to a cruel and 
shameful death for so venial and amiable a trans- 
gression. 

Odious as the law was, it was strained for the purpose 
of destroying Alice Lisle. She could not, according to 
the doctrine laid down by the highest authority, be 
convicted till after the .conviction of the rebels whom 
she had harboured. She was, however, sent to the 
bar before either Hickes or Nelthorpc had been tried. 
It was no easy matter in such a case to obtain a verdict 
for the Crown. The witnesses prevaricated. The jury, 

r The inventor of the * infernal machine,* with which he attempted 
the assassination of King Louis Philippe in 1833. 
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consisting of the principal gentlemen of Hampshire, 
shrank from the thought of sending a fellow creature to 
the stake for conduct which seemed deserving rather of 
praise than of blame. 

Jeffreys was beside himself with fury. This was the 
first case of treason on the circuit ; and there seemed 
to be a strong probability that his prey would escape 
him. He stormed, cursed, and swore in language 
which no well-bred man would have used at a race or a 
cockfight. One witness named Dunne, partly from 
concern for Lady Alice, and partly from fright at 
the threats and maledictions of the Chief Justice, 
entirely lost his head, and at last stood silent. 'Oh 
how hard the truth is,’ said Jeffreys, ‘to come out 
of a lying Presbyterian knave.' The witness, after a 
pause of some minutes, stammered a few unmeaning, 
words. ‘ Was there ever,’ exclaimed the judge, with an 
oath, ‘was there ever such a villain on the face of the 
earth? Dost thou believe that there is a God? Dost 
thou believe in hell fire ? Of all the witnesses that I 
ever met with I never saw thy fellow.’ 

Still the poor man, scared out of his senses, remained 
mutej and again Jeffreys burst forth. ‘I hope, gentle- 
men of the jury, that you take notice of the horrible 
carriage of this fellow. How can one help abhorring 
both these men and their religion ? A Turk is a saint 
to such a fellow as this. A Pagan would be ashamed 
of such villany. Oh blessed J esus I What a genera- 
tion of vipers do we live among 1 ' ‘I cannot tell what 
to say, my Lord,’ faltered Dunne. The judge again 
broke forth into a volley of oaths. ‘AVas there ever,’ 
he cried, ‘such an impudent rascal? Hold the candle 
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to him that vre may see his brazen face. You, gentle 
men, that are of counsel for the Crowm, see that an 
information for perjury be preferred against this fellow. 

After the witnesses had been thus handled, the Ladj 
Alice was called on for her defence. She began by 
saying, what may possibly have been true, that,'though 
she knew Hickes to be in trouble when she took him 
in, she did not know or suspect that he had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion. He was a divine, a man of 
peace. It had, therefore, never occurred to her that 
he could have borne arms against the government; and 
she had supposed that he wished to conceal himself 
because warrants were out against him for field preach- 
ing. The Chief Justice began to storm. ‘But I will 
tell you. There is not one of those lying, snivelling, 
canting Presbyterians but, one way or anotha, bad a 
hand in the rebellion. Presbytery has all manner of 
villany in it. Nothing but Presbytery could have made 
Dunne such a rogue. Show me a Presbyterian, and 
I '11 show thee a lying knave.' 

He summed up in the same style, declaimed during 
an hour against Whigs and Dissenters, and reminded 
the jury that the prisoner’s husband had borne a part 
in the death of Charles the First, a fact which was not 
proved by any testimony, and which, if it had been ' 
proved, would have been utterly irrelevant to the issue. 
The jury -retired, and^ remained long in consultation 
The judge grew impatient. He could not conceive, be 
_said, bow, in so plain a case, they should even have 
left the box._ He sent a messenger to tell them that, if 
they did not instantly return, he would adjourn the court 
and lock them up all night. Thus put to the torture, 
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they camej but came to say that they doubted whether 
the charge had been made out. Jeffreys expostulated 
with them vehemently, and, after another consultation, 
they gave a reluctant verdict of Guilty. 

On the folloTOng morning sentence was pronounced. 
Jeffreys gave directions that Alice Lisle should be 
burned alive that very afternoon. This excess of 
barbarity moved the pity and indignation even of the 
class which was most devoted to the Crown. The 
clergy of Winchester Cathedral remonstrated with the 
Chief Justice, who, brutal as he was, was not mad 
enough to risk a quarrel on such a subject with a body 
so much respected by the Tory party. He consented 
to put off the execution five days. During that time 
the friends of the prisoner besought James to show 
her mercy. Ladies of high rank interceded for her. 
Feversham, whose recent victory had increased his 
influence at court, and who, it is said, had been bribed 
to take the compassionate side, spoke in her favour. 
Clarendon, the king’s brother-in-law, pleaded her cause. 
But all was vain. The utmost that could be obtained 
was that her sentence should be commuted from burn- 
ing to beheading. She was put to death on a scaffold 
in the market place of Winchester, and underwent her 
fate with serene courage. 

yTHE ACQUITTAL OF THE BISHOPS 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their 
verdict. The night was a night of intense anxiety. 
Some letters are extant which were despatched during 
that period of suspense, and which have therefore an 
3 
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interest of a peculiar kind. ‘ It is very late,’ mrote the 
Papal Nuncio; ‘and the decision is not yet known. 
The judges and the culprits have gone to their own 
homes. The jury remain together. To-morrow we 
shall learn the event of this great struggle.’ 

The solicitor for the Bishops sate up all night with 
a body of servants on the stairs leading to the room 
where the jury was consulting. It was absolutely 
necessary to watch the officers who watched the doors ; 
for those officers were supposed to be in the interest jjf 
the Crown, and might, if not carefully observed, have 
furnished a courtly juryman with food, \Yhich would 
have enabled him to starve out the other eleven. 
Strict guard was therefore kept. Not even a candle to 
light a pipe was permitted to enter. Some basins of 
water for washing were suffered to pass at about four ' 
in the morning. The jurymen, raging with thirst,' 
soon lapped up the whole. Great numbers of people 
walked the neighbouring streets till dawn. Every hour 
a messenger came from Whitehall to know what was 
passing.^ ^ oices, high in altercation, were repeatedly 
heard within the room ; but nothing certain was known. 

At first nine were for acquitting and three for con- 
victing. Two of the minority soon gave way • but 
Arnold was obstinate. Thomas Austin, a country 
gentleman of gre.at estate, who had paid close attention 
to the evidence and speeches, and iiad taken full notes, 
wished to argue the question. Arnold declined He 
was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning and 
debating. His conscience was not satisfied • and he - 
should not acquit the Bishops. < If , 

said Austin. ' look at me. I am the largest and strongest 
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of the twelve ; and before I find such a petition as this 
a libel, here I will stay till I am no bigger than a 
tobacco pipa' It was six in the morning before Arnold 
yielded. It was soon known that the jury were agreed ; 
but what the verdict would be was still a secret. 

At ten the Court again met. The crowd was greater 
than ever. The jury appeared in their box ; and there 
was a breathless stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke. ‘Do you find the de- 
fendants, or any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour 
whereof they are impeached, or not guilty?’ Sir 
Roger Langley answered, ‘ Not guilty.’ As the words 
passed his Ups, Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. 
At that signal, benches and galleries raised a shout. In 
a moment ten thousand persons, who crowded the great 
hall, replied with a still louder shout, which made the 
old oaken roof crack; and. in another moment the 
innuTOerable throng without set up a third hussa, which 
was heard at Temple Bar. 

The boats which covered the Thames gave an 
answering cheer. A peal of gunpowder was heard on 
the water, and another, and another ; and so, in a few 
moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Savoy 
and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the forest of 
masts below. As the news spread, streets and squares, 
market places and coffee-houses, broke forth into 
acclamations. Yet were the acclamations less strange 
than the weeping.- For the feelings of men had been 
wound up to such a point that at length the stern 
English nature, so little used to outward signs of 
emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud for 
very joy. 
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Meanwhile, from the outslurts of- the multitude, 
horsemen were spurring off to bear, along all' the great 
roads intelligence of the victory of our Church and 
nation. Yet not even that astounding explosion could 
awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of the Solicitor.- Striv- 
ing to make himself heard above the din, he called on 
the judges to commit those who had violated, by 
clamour, the dignity of a court of justice. One of the 
rejoicing populace tvas seized. Rut the tribunal felt 
that it would be absurd to punish a single individual 
for an offence common to hundreds of thousands, and 
dismissed him with a gentle reprimand. 

It was vain to think of passing at that moment , to 
any other business. Indeed the roar of the multitude 
was such that, for half an hour, scarcely a word. could 
be heard in court Williams got to his coach amidst 
a tempest of hisses and curses. Cartwright, whose 
curiosity was ungovernable, had been guilty of the folly 
and indecency of coming to Westminster in order to 
hear the decision. He was recognised by his sacerdotal 
garb, and by his corpulent figure, and was hooted 
through the hall. ‘Take care,’ said one, ‘of the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing.’ 

The acquitted prelates took refuge from the crowd 
which implored their blessing in the nearest chapel 
where divine service was performing. Many churches 
were open on that morning throughout the capital .j and 
many pious persons repaired thither. The bells of all 
the parishes of the City and liberties were ringing. The 
jury meanwhile could scarcely make their way out of 
the halL They were forced to shake hands with 
hundreds. ‘God bless you,’ cried the people; ‘God 
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prosper your families; you have done like honest 
good-natured gentlemen ; you have saved us all to-day.’ 
As the noblemen who had appeared to support the 
good cause drove off, they flung from their carriage 
windows handfuls of money, and bade the crowd 
drink to the health of the King, the Bishops, and the 
jury. 

The Attorney went with the tidings to Sunderland, 
who happened to be conversing wth the Nuncio, 
‘ Never,’ said Powis, ‘ withirf man’s memory have there 
been such shouts and such tears of joy as to-day.’ The 
King had that morning visited the camp on Hounslow 
Heath. Sunderland instantly sent a courier thither 
with the news. James was in Lord Feversham’s tent 
when the express arrived. He was greatly disturbed, 
and exclaimed in French, ‘So much the worse for 
them.’ He soon set out for London. While he was 
present, respect prevented the soldiers from giving a 
loose to their feelings ; but he had scarcely quitted the 
camp when he heard a great shouting behind him. 
He was surprised, and asked what that uproar meant. 
‘Nothing,’ was the answer; ‘the soldiers are glad that 
the Bishops are acquitted.’ ‘ Do you call that nothing? ’ 
said James. And then he repeated, ‘So much the 
worse for them.’ 

He might well be out of temper. His defeat had 
been complete and most humiliating. Had the prelates 
escaped on account of some technical defect in the 
case for the Crown, had they escaped because they had 
not written the petition in Middlesex, or because it was 
impossible to prove, according to the strict rules of law, 
that they had delivered to the Kinc the p.rper for which 
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they were called in question, the prerogative would have 
suffered no shocL 


Happily for the country, the fact of publication had 
been fully established. The counsel for the defence 
had therefore been forced to attack the dispensing 
power. They had attacked it with great ' learning, 
eloquence, and boldness. The advocates of the govern- 
ment had been by universal acknowledgment over- 
matched in the contest. Not a single judge had 
ventured to declare that the Declaration oTiridulgence 
was legal. One judge had in the strongest terms pro- 
nounced it illegal. The language of the whole town • 
was that the dispensing power had received" a fatal 
blow. Finch, who had the day before been universally 
reviled, was now universally applauded. He had been 
unwilling, it was said, to let the case bfe decided m a ' . 


way which would have left the great constitutional 
question still doubtful. He had felt that a verdict 
which should acquit his clients, without condemning 
the Declararion of Indulgence, would he but half a 
victory. It is certain that Finch deserved neither the ■ 
reproaches which had been cast on him while the event 
°tibtful, nor the praises which he received when 
It had proved happy. It was absurd to blame him 
uring the short delay which he occasioned, 
unexpectedly discovered new evi- 

ShP f t suppose that he 

^=^PO^ed his client to risk, in order to 
establish a general principle : and still more absurd was 
It to praise him for what would have been a gross 
violation of professional duty. ° 

That joyful day was foHowed by a not less joyful 
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night The Bishops, and some of their most respect- 
able friends, in vain exerted themselves to prevent 
tumultuous demonstrations of joy. Never within the 
memory of the oldest, not even on that morning on 
which it was knoisTi through London that the army of 
Scotland had declared for a free Parliament, had the 
streets been in such a glare with bonfires. Round 
every bonfire crowds were drinking good health to the 
Bishops and confusion to the Papists. The windows 
were lighted with rows of candles. Each row consisted 
of seven j and the taper in the centre, which was taller 
than the rest, represented the Primate. 

The noise of rockets, squibs, and firearms, was in- 
cessant. One huge pile of faggots blazed right in front 
of the great gate of Whitehall. Others were lighted 
before the doors of Roman Catholic Peers. Lord 
Arundell of Wardour wisely quieted the mob with a 
little money ; but at Salisbury House in the Strand an 
attempt at resistance was made. Lord Salisbury's 
servants sallied out and fired : but they killed only the 
unfortunate beadle of the parish, who had come thither 
to put out the firej and they were soon routed and 
driven back into the house. 

Meanwhile the glad tidings were flying to every 
part of the kingdom, and were everywhere received 
with rapture. Gloucester, Bedford, and Lichfield, 
were among the places which were distinguished by 
peculiar zeal: but Bristol and Norwich,-"which stood 
nearest to London in population and wealth, ap- 
proached nearest to London in enthusiasm on this 
joyful occasion. 1 
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THE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 

Meanwhile the fleet of William was on the German 
Ocean. It was on the evening of Thursday the first, 
of November that he put to sea the second time. The 
wind blew fresh from the easL The armament, during 
twelve hours, held a course towards the north-west. 
The light vessels sent out by the English Admiral for 
the purpose of obtaining intelligence brought back 
news which confirmed the prevailing opinion that the 
enemy would try to land in Yorkshire. All at once, on 
a signal from the Prince's ship, the whole fleet tacked, 
and made sail for the British ChanneL The same 
breeze which favoured the voyage of the invaders pre- 
vented Dartmouth from coming out of the Thames. 
His ships were forced to strike yards and topmasts; 
and two of his frigates, which had gained the open sea, 
were shattered by the violence of the weather and driven 
back into the river. 

The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gafe, and reached 
the Straits at about ten in the morning of Saturday the 
third of November. William himself, in the Brill, led 
the way. More than six hundred vessels, with canvas 
spread to a favourable wind, followed in his train. 
The transports were in the centre. The men ofivar, 
more than fifty in number, formed an outer rampart. 
Herbert, with the title of Lieutenant Admiral General, 
commanded the whole fleet. His post was in the rear, 
and many English sailors, inflamed against Popery, and 
attracted by high pay, served under him. It was not 
without great difficulty that the Prince had prevailed 
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on some Dutch officers of high reputation to submit 
to the authority of a stranger. But the arrangement 
was eminently judicious. There was, in the King’s 
fleet, much discontent and an ardent zeal for the 
Protestant faith. But within the memory of old 
mariners the Dutch and English navies had thrice, 
with heroic spirit and various fortune, contended for 
the empire of the sea. Our sailors had not forgotten 
the broom with which Tromp had threatened to sweep 
the Channel, or the fire which De Ruyter had lighted 
in the dockyards of the Medway. Had the rival 
nations been once more brought face to face on the 
element of which both claimed the sovereignty, all 
other thoughts might have given place to mutual 
animosity. A bloody and obstinate battle might 
have been fought. Defeat would have been fatal to 
William’s enterprise. Even victory would have de- 
ranged all his deeply meditated schemes of policy. 
He therefore wisely determined that the pursuers, if 
they overtook him, should be hailed in their' own 
mother tongue, and adjured, by an admiral under 
whom they had served, and whom they esteemed, not 
to fight against old messmates for Popish tyranny. 
Such an appeal might possibly avert a conflict. If a 
conflict took place, one English commander would be 
opposed to another ; nor would the pride of the islanders 
be wounded by learning that Dartmouth had been com- 
pelled to strike to Herbert. 

Happily William’s precautions were not necessary. 
Soon after midday he passed the Straits. His fleet 
spread to within a league of Dover on the north and 
of Calais on the south. The men of war on the extreme 
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right and left saluted both fortresses at once. The 
troops appeared under arms on the decks. The 
flourish of trumpets, the clash of cymb.als, and the 
rolling of drums tvere distinctly heard at once on the 
English and French shores. An innumerable company 
of gazers blackened the white beach of Kent. Another 
mighty multitude covered the coast of Picardy. Rapin 
de Thoyras, who, driven by persecution from his country, 
had taken service in the Dutch army and accompanied 
the Prince to England, described the spectacle, many 
years later, as the most magnificent and aifecting that 
was ever seen by human eyes. At sunset the arma- 
ment was off Beachy Head. Then the lights were 
kindled. The sea was in a blaze for many miles. But 
the eyes of all the steersmen were fixed throughout the 
night on three huge lanterns which flamed on the stem 
of the Brill, 

Meanwhile a courier had been riding post from Dover 
Castle to Whitehall with news that the Dutch had passed 
the Straits and were steering westward. It was neces- 
sary to make an immediate change in all the military 
arrangements. Messengers were despatched in every 
direction. Officers were roused from their beds at dead 
of night. At three on the Sunday morning there was 
a great muster by torchlight in Hyde Park. The King 
had sent several regiments northward in the e.xpectation 
that William would land in Yorkshire. Expresses were 
despatched to recall them. All the forces except those 
which were necessary to keep the peace of the capital 
were ordered to move to the west. Salisbury was ap- 
pointed as theplace of rendezvous ; but, as it was thought 
possible that Portsmouth might be the first point of 
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attack, three battalions of guards and a strong body of 
cavalry set out for that fortress. In a few hours it was 
known that Portsmouth was safe; and these troops 
received orders to change their route and to hasten to 
Salisbury. 

When Sunday the fourth of November danmed, the 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight were full in view of the Dutch 
armament. That day was the anniversary both of 
William’s birth and of his marriage. Sail was slackened 
during part of the morning; and divine service was 
performed on board the ships. In the afternoon 
and through the night the fleet held on its course. 
Torbay was the place where the Prince intended to 
land. But the morning of Monday the fifth of Nov- 
ember was hazy. The pilot of the Brill could not 
discern the sea marks, and carried the fleet too far t« 
the west. The danger was great To return in face of 
the wind was impossible. Plymouth was the next port. 
But at Plymouth a garrison had been posted under 
the command of Lord Bath. The landing might be 
opposed; and a check might produce serious con- 
sequences. There could be little doubt,, moreover, 
that by this time the royal fleet had got out of the 
Thames and was hastening full sail down the Channel. 
Russell saw the whole extent of the peril, and exclaimed 
to Burnet, ‘You may go to prayers, Doctor. All is 
over.’ At that moment the wind changed : a soft 
breeze sprang up from the south ; the mist dispersed ; 
the Sun shone forth ; and, under the mild light of an 
autumnal moon, the fleet turned back, passed round 
the lofty cape of Berry Head, and rode safe in the 
harbour of Torbay. 
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Since William looked on that harbour its aspect has 
greatly changed. The amphitheatre which surrounds 
the spacious basin now exhibits everywhere the signs 
of prosperity and civilisation. At the north-eastern 
extremity has sprung up a great watering place, to 
which strangers are attracted from the most remote 
parts of our island by the Italian softness of the air ; 
for in that climate the myrtle flourishes unsheltered ; 
and even the winter is milder than the Northumbrian 
April. The inhabitants are about ten thousand in 
number. The newly built churches and chapels, the 
baths and libraries, the hotels and public gardens, the 
infirmary and the museum, the white streets, rising 
terrace above terrace, the gay villas peeping from the 
midst of shrubberies and flower beds, present a spec- 
tacle widely different from any that in the seventeenth 
century England could show. At the opposite end of 
the bay lies, sheltered by Berry Head, the stirring 
market town of Brixham, the wealthiest seat of our_ 
fishing trade. A pier and a haven were formed there 
at the beginning of the present century, but have been 
found insufficient for the increasing traffic. The 
population is about six thousand souls. The shipping 
amounts to more than two hundred sail. The ton- 
nage exceeds many times the tonnage of the port of 
Liverpool under the Kings of the House of Stuart. 
But Torbay, when the Dutch fleet cast anchor there, 
was known only as a haven where ships sometimes 
took refuge from the tempests of the Atlantic. Its 
quiet shores were undisturbed by the bustle either of 
commerce or of pleasure; and the huts of plough- 
men and fishermen were thinly scattered over what 
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is novr the site of crowded marts and of luxurious 
pa\’ihons. 

The peasantry of the coast of Devonshire remembered 
the name of Monmouth with affection, and held Popery 
in detestation. -They therefore crowded do^vn to the sea- 
side with provisions and offers of service. The disem- 
barkation instantly commenced. Sixty boats conveyed 
the troops to the coast. Mackay was sent on shore first 
with the British regiments. The Prince soon followed. 
He landed where the quay of Brixham now stands. The 
whole aspect of the place has been altered. Where we 
now see a port crowded with shipping, and a market 
place swarming with buyers and sellers, the waves then 
broke on a desolate beach ; but a fragment of the rock 
on which the deliverer stepped from his boat has beett 
carefully preserved, and is set up as an object of public 
veneration in the centre of that busy wharf. 

As soon as the Prince had planted his foot on dry 
ground he called for horses. Two beasts, such as the 
small yeomen of that time were in the habit of riding, 
were procured from the neighbouring village. William 
and Schomberg mounted and proceeded to examine 
the country. 

As soon as Burnet was on shore he hastened to the 
Prince. An amusing dialogue took place between 
_them. Burnet poured forth his congratulations with 
genuine delight, and then eagerly asked what were His 
Highness’s plans. Military men are seldom disposed 
to take counsel with gownsmen on military matters, 
and William regarded the interference of unpr<> 
fessional advisers, in questions relating to war, wit 
even more than the disgust ordinarily felt by soldiers 
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on such occasions. But he was at that moment in an 
excellent humour, and, instead of signifying his dis- 
pleasure by a short and cutting reprimand, graciously 
extended his hand, and answered his chaplain s 
question by another question: 'Well, Doctor, what do 
you think of predestination now ? ’ The reproof was 
so delicate that Burnet, whose perceptions were not 
very fine, did not perceive it. He answered with great 
fervour that he should never forget the signal manner 
in which Providence had favoured their undertaking. 

During the first day the troops who had gone on 
shore had many discomforts to endure. The earth was 
soaked with rain. The baggage was still on board of the 
ships. Officers of high rank were compelled to sleep 
in wet clothes on the wet ground : the Prince himself - 
had no better quarters than a hut afforded. His banner 
was displayed on the thatched roof; and some bedding 
brought from his ship was spread for him on the floor. 
There was some difficulty about landing the horses; 
and it seemed probable that this operation would 
occupy several days. But on the following morning 
the prospect cleared. The wind was gentle. The 
water in the bay was as even as glass. Some fishermen 
pointed out a place where the ships could be brought 
within sixty feet of the beach. This was done; and in 
three hours many hundreds of horses swam safely to 
shore. 

The disemoarkation had hardly been effected when 
the wind rose again, and swelled into a fierce gale from 
the west. The enemy coming in pursuit down the . 
Channel had been stopped by the same change of 
weather which enabled William to land. During two 
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days the King’s fleet lay on an unruffled sea in sight of 
Beachy Head. At length Dartmouth was able to pro- 
ceed. He passed the Isle of Wight, and one of his 
ships came in sight of the Dutch topmasts in Torbay. 
Just at this moment he was encountered by the tempest, 
and compelled to take shelter in the harbour of Ports- 
mouth. At that time James, who was not incompetent 
to form a judgment on a question of seamanship, 
declared himself perfectly satisfied that his Admiral 
had done all that man could do, and had yielded only 
to the irresistible hostility of the winds and waves. At 
a later period the unfortunate Prince began, with little 
reason, to suspect Dartmouth of treachery, or at least 
of slackness. 

The weather had indeed served the Protestant cause 
so well that some men of more piety than judgment fully 
believed the ordinary laws of nature to have been 
suspended for the preservation of the liberty and 
religion of England. Exactly a hundred years before, 
they said, the Armada, invincible by man, had been 
scattered by the math of God. Civil freedom and 
divine truth were again in jeopardy ; and again the 
obedient elements had fought for the good cause. 
The wind had blown strong from the east while the 
Prince wished to sail down the Channel, had turned to 
the south when he wished to enter Torbay, had sunk 
to a calm during the disembarkation, and as soon as 
the disembarkation was completed, had risen to a storm, 
and had met the pursuers in the face. 

Nor did men omit to remark that, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, the Prince had reached our shores on a day 
on which the Church of England commemorated, by 
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prayer and thanksgiving, the vronderful ° ^ j 

royal House and of the three Estates from the 2 
plot ever devised by Papists. Carstair^ TThose 
gestions were sure to meet with attention from 
Prince, recommended that, as soon as the landing 2 
been effected, public thanks should be offered to 0 
for the protection so conspicuously accord^ fo 
great enterprise. This adWce was taken, _ 

excellent effect. The troops, taught to regard them 
selves as favourites of heaven, were inspired I'ath ne 
courage ; and the English people formed the mos 
favourable opinion of a general and an army so atten 
tive to the duties of religion. 

On Tuesday, the sixth of November, William's 
began to march up the country. Some regiments 
advanced as far as Newton Abbot. A ston^ set up ih 
the midst of that little town, still marks the spot where 
the Prince’s Declaration was solemnly read to the 
people. The movements of the troops were slow: for^ 
tile ram fell in torrents; and the roads of England 
were then in a state which seemed frightful to persons 
accustomed to theexcellent communications of Holland. 
aseiT^ftr’' during two days, at Ford. 

Tn The illustrious family of Courtenay, 

strong Whig, did not choose to beTheT'^ t “fTfe 
and fortune in peril, .md caution..! ° i'i® 

doing anything which, if the King sho^dT^^^T 
be treated as a crime. prevail, could 

Exeter, in the meantime, vms greatly agitated. Lam- 
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plugh, the bishop, as soon as he heard that the Dutch 
■were at Torbay, set off in terror for London. The 
Dean fled from the deanery. The magistrates were for 
the King, the body of the inhabitants for the Prince. 
Every thing was in confusion when, on the morning of 
Thursday, the eighth of November, a body of troops, 
under the command of Mordaunt, appeared before the 
city. With Mordaunt came Burnet, to whom William 
had entrusted the duty of protecting the clergy of the 
Cathedral from injury and insult. The Mayor and 
Aldermen had ordered the gates to be closed, but 
yielded on the first summons. The deanery was pre- 
pared for the reception of the Prince. On the follow- 
ing day, Friday the ninth, he arrived. The magistrates 
had been pressed to receive him in state at the 
entrance of the city, but had steadfastly refused. 
The pomp of that day, however, could well spare 
them. 

Such a sight had never been seen in Devonshire. 
Many went forth half a day’s journey to meet the 
champion of their religion. All the neighbouring 
villages poured forth their inhabitants. A great crowd, 
consisting chiefly of young peasants, brandishing their 
cudgels, had assembled on the top of Haldon Hill, 
whence the army, marching from Chudleigh, first 
descried the rich valley of the Exe, and the two 
massive towers rising from the cloud of smoke which 
overhung the capital of the West. The road, all down 
- the long descent, and through the plain to the banks 
of the river, was lined, mile after mile, with spectators. 
From the West Gate to the Cathedral Close, the 
pressing and shouting on each side was such as 
4 
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reminded Londoners of the crowds on the Lord Srayo/s 
djiy. 

The houses were gailj decorated. Doors, tvinddWi 
baiconies, and roofs were thronged with gwers. An 
eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have found 
much to criticise in the spectacle. For several toil- 
some marches in the rain, through roads where one 
who travelled on foot sank at every step up to' the 
tmkies in chay, had not improved the appearance either 
of the men or of their accoutrements. But Jhe people 
of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour of 
camps, were ovenvhelmed with delight 
and awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were' 
erremated all over the kingdom. They contained 
fbr ‘o g^titify the vulgar appetite ■ 

of mp For tlie Dutch army, composed 

had ser"./' bora in various climates, and 

aspect at^ onder various standards, presented an 
islanders wh"*^f grotesquev gorgeous, and terrible^ to 
of foreign cou t ® '''ory indistinct notion 

r rf ' 

gentlemen, head of two hundred 

hor^er ^f"Sbsh blood, glittering in 

the SUP Was au* "‘1 ^o«nted on Flemish war 

citizens on ^ 

specimens of Guiana. The 

those black face! race, I 

white feathers, ®tr by eZbrn^f wonder on 

a- squadron of ,''''*th drawn turbans and 

and fur cloaks. Thev ** horsemen ™^^'®words came 

^"’«®regarde:rw^r™“^ 

wjtb a strange 
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fnterest; for it was rumoured that they were natives 
of a land where the ocean was frozen and where the 
night lasted through half the year, and that they had 
themselves slain the huge bears whose skins they 
wore. 

Next, surrounded by a goodly company of gentlemen 
and pages, was borne aloft the Prince’s banner. On 
its broad folds the crowd which covered the roofs 
and filled the windows read with delight that memor- 
able inscriptiorf, ‘The Protestant religion and the 
liberties of England.’ But the acclamations redoubled 
when, attended by forty running footmen, the Prince 
himself appeared, armed on back and breast, wearing 
a white plume and mounted on a white charger. IVith 
how martial an air he curbed his horse, how thoughtful 
and commanding was the expression of his ample 
forehead and falcon eye, may still be seen on the 
canvas of Kneller. 

Once those grave teateree relaxed Irrto a smile. 

It vras when an ancient woman, perhaps one of the 
zealous Puritans who through twenty-eight years of 
persecution had waited with firm faith for the consola- 
tion of Israel, perhaps the mother of some rebel who 
had perished in the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the 
more fearful carnage of the Bloody Circuit, broke from 
the crowd, rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses, touched the hand of the deliverer, and 
cried out that now she was happy. 

Near to the Prince was one who divided with him - 
the gaze of the multitude. That, men said, was the 
great Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe 
since Turenne and Conde were gone, the man whose 
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gen5us_and valour had saved the Portuguese monarchy 
on the field of Montes Claros, the man who had earned 
a still higher glory by resigning the truncheon of a 
Marshal of France for the sake of the true religion. 
It was not forgotten that the two heroes who, indis- 
solubly united by their common Protestantism, were 
entering Exeter together, had twelve years before been 
opposed to each other under the walls of Maestricht, 
Md that the energy of the young Prince had not then 
been found a mafch for the cool science of the veteran 
who now rode in friendship by his side. 

then came a long column of the whislcered infantry 
mtzerland, distinguished in all the continental wars - 
pre-eminent valour and discipline, 
English ground. 

as ivn? “'arched a succession of bands designated, 
Bentinri I of that age, after their leaders, 

Wth ni’ f Talmash and Mackay. 

eallant ^ easure Englishmen might look on one 

bore thl name of the 
Honoured and lamented Ossoiy. 

recollLrior ofthe^rSoS^'d heightened by the ' 
of the wan-inrc unowned events in which many 

’bad borne a sharr CThev\'°ri®'' 
different from that of the De/o^l'^ 
camp at Hounslow. Some or of the 

fiery onset of the French on thi" repelled the 

others had crossed sworH.: ■ t of Seneff ; and 

cause of Christendor on th^ " - ‘be ^ 

siege of Vienna was raised when the 

The vary senses of t.; multitude were fooled by; 
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imagination. Newsletters conveyed to every part of 
the kingdom fabulous accounts of the size and strength 
of the invaders. It was affirmed that they were, with 
scarcely an exception, above six feet high, and that 
they wielded such huge pikes, swords, and muskets, 
as had never before been seen in England. Nor did 
the wonder of the population diminish when the artil- 
lery arrived, twenty-one huge pieces of brass cannon, 
which were with difficulty tugged along by sixteen 
cart horses to each. Much curiosity was excited by 
a strange structure mounted on wheels. It proved 
to be a moveable smithy, furnished with all tools and 
materials necessary for repairing arms and carriages. 
But nothing raised so much admiration as the bridge 
of boats, , which was laid with great speed on the 
Exe for the conveyance of waggons, and afterwards 
as speedily taken to pieces and carried away. It 
was- made, if report said true, after a pattern con- 
trived by the Christians who were warring against the 
Great Turk on the Danube 

The foreigners inspired as much good will as admira- 
tion. Their politic leader took care to distribute the 
quarters in such a manner as to cause the smallest 
possible inconvenience to the inhabitants of Exeter 
and of the neighbouring villages. The most rigid 
discipline was maintained. Not only were pillage and 
outrage effectually prevented, but the troops were 
required to demean themselves with civility towards 
all classes. Those who had formed their notions of 
an army from the conduct of Kirke and his Lambs 
were amazed to see soldiers who never swore at a 
landlady or took an egg without paying for it In 
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return for this moderation the people furnished the 
troops with provisions in great abundance and at 
reasonable prices. 

Much depended on the course which, at this great 
crisis, the clergy of the Church of England might 
take ; and the members of the Chapter of Exeter were 
the first who were called upon to declare their senti- 
ments. Burnet informed the Canons, now left without 
a head by the flight of the Dean, that they could not 
be permitted to use the prayer for the Prince of Wales, 
and that a solemn serr'ice must be performed in honour_ 
of the safe arrival of the Prince. The Canons did 
not choose to appear in their stalls; but some of the, 
choristers and prebendaries attended. William re- 
paired in military state to the Cathedral. As he 
passed under the gorgeous screen, that renowned 
organ, scarcely surpassed by any of those which are- 
the boast of his native Holland, gave out a peal of 
tnumph.^ He^ mounted the Bishop’s seat, a stately ' 
mrone rich with the carving of the fifteenth century. 

urnet stood below; and a crowd of warriors and 
nobles appeared on the right hand and on the left, 
rhe singers, robed in white, sang the Te Deum. 

W hen the chaunt was over, Bumet read the Prince’s 

^ords were 

out ""I crowded in all haste 

fervent voices answered, ' Amea' ^ 
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THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY 

Some brave men were for making a desperate attempt 
to relieve the besieged city; but the odds were too 
great. Detachments however were sent which infested 
the rear of the blockading army, cut off supplies, and, 
on one occasion, carried away the horses of three 
entire troops of cavalry. Still the line of posts which 
surrounded Londonderry by land remained unbroken. 
The river was still strictly closed and guarded. Within 
the walls the distress had become extreme. So early 
as the eighth of June horseflesh was almost the only 
meat which could be purchased ; and of horseflesh 
the supply was scanty. It was necessary to make up 
the deficiency with tallow ; and even tallow was doled 
out with a parsimonious hand. 

On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope appeared. 
The sentinels on the top of the Cathedral saw sails 
nine miles off in the bay of Lough Foyle. Thirty 
vessels of different sizes were counted. Signals were 
made from the steeples and returned from the mast- 
heads, but were imperfectly understood on both sides. 
At last a messenger from the fleet eluded the Irish 
sentinels, dived under the boom, and informed the 
garrison that Kirke had arrived from England with 
troops, arms, ammunition, and provisions, to relieve 
the city. 

- In Londonderry expectation was at the height : but 
a few hours of feverish joy were followed by weeks of 
misery. Kirke thought it unsafe to make any attempt 
either by land or by water, on the lines of the besiegers, 
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and retired to the entrance of Lough Foyle, where, 
during several weeks, he lay inactive. 

And now the pressure of famine became every day 
more severe. A strict search was made in all the 
recesses of all the houses of the city; and some 
provisions, which had been concealed in cellars by 
people who had since died or made their escape, were 
discovered and carried to the magazines. The stock 
of cannon balls was almost exhausted ; and their place 
was supplied by brickbats coated with lead. Pestilence 
began, as usual, to make its appearance in the tram 
of hunger. Fifteen officers died of fever in one day. 
The Governor Baker was among those who sank under 
the disease. His place was supplied by Colonel John 
Mitchelburne. 

Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Kirke and 
his squadron were on the coast of Ulster. The alarm 
was great at the Castle. Even before this news arrived, 
Avaux had given it as his opinion that Richard Hamil- 
ton was unequal to the difficulties of the situation. 
It had therefore been resolved that Rosen should 
take the chief command. He was now sent down 
with all speed. 

On the nineteenth of June he arrived at the hetid- 
quarters of the besieging army. At first he attempted 
to undermine the walls ; but his plan was discovered ; 
and he was compelled to abandon it after a sharp 
fight, in which more than a hundred of his men tvere 
slain. "Hien his furj- rose to a strange pitch. He, an 
old soldier, a Marshal of France in expectancy, trained 
in the school of the greatest generals, accustomed, 
during many years, to scientific war, to be baffled by 
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a mob of country gentlemen, farmers, shopkeepers, 
who were protected only by a wall which any good 
engineer would at once have pronounced untenable 1 

He raved, he blasphemed, in a language of his own, 
made up of all the dialects spoken from the Baltic to 
the Atlantic. He would raze the city to the ground : 
he would spare no living thing; no, not the young 
girls ; not the babies at the breast. As to the leaders, 
death was too light a punishment for them : he would 
rack them : he would roast them alive. In his rage 
he ordered a shell to be flung into the town with a 
letter containing a horrible menace. He would, he 
said, gather into one body all the Protestants who 
had remained at their homes between Charlemont and 
the sea, old men, women, children, many of them neat 
in blood and afi'ection to the defenders of London- 
derry. No protection, whatever might be the authority 
by which it had been given, should be respected. 
The multitude thus brought together should be driven 
under the walls of Londonderry, and should there be 
starved to death in the sight of their countrymen, 
their friends, their kinsmen. 

This was no idle threat. Parties were instantly sent 
out in all directions to collect victims. At dawn, on 
the morning of the second of July, hundreds of Protes- 
tants, who were charged with no crime, who were 
incapable of bearing arms, and many of whom had 
protections granted by James, were dragged to the 
gates of the city. It was imagined that the piteous 
sight would qudl the spirit of the colonists. But the 
' only effect was to rouse that spirit to still greater 
energy. An order was immediately put forth that no 
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man should utter the word Surrender on pain of death ; 
and no man uttered' that word. 

Several prisoners of high rank were' in the town. 
Hitherto they had been well treated, and had received 
as good rations as were measured out to the garrison. 
They were now closely confined. A gallows was 
erected on one of the bastions; and a message was 
conveyed to Rosen, requesting him to send a confessor 
instantly to prepare his friends for death. The prison- 
ers in great dismay wrote to the savage Livonian, but 
received no answer. They then addressed themselves 
to their countryman, Richard Hamilton. They .were 
willing, they said, to shed their blood for their King ; 
but they thought it hard to die the ignominious death 
of thieves in consequence of the barbarity of their own 
companions in arms. 

Hamilton, though a man of lax principles, was not 
cruel. He had been disgusted by the inhumanity of 
Rosen, but, being only second in command, could not 
venture to express publicly all that he thought. ' He 
however remonstrated strongly. Some Irish officers 
felt on this occasion as it was natural that brave- men ' 
should feel, and declared, weeping wth pity and in- 
dignation, that they should never cease to have in their 
^rs the cries of the poor women and children who 
had been driven at the point of the pike to die of 
famine between the camp and the city. Rosen per- 
sisted during forty-eight hours. In that time many 
unhappy creatures perished: but Londonderry held 
out^ resolutely as ever; arid he saw that his crime 
w^ likely to produce nothing but hatred and obloquy. 
He at length gave way, and suffered the survivors to 
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withdraw. The garrison then took down the gallows 
which had been erected on the bastion. 

When the tidings of these events reached Dublin, 
James, though by no means prone to compassion, was 
startled by an atrocity of which the civil wars of 
England had furnished no example, and was displeased 
by learning that protections, given by his autliority, 
and guaranteed by his honour, had been publicly 
declared to be nullities. He complained to the French 
ambassador, and said, with a warmth which the occasion 
fully justified, that Rosen was a barbarous Muscovite. 
Melfort could not refrain from adding that, if Rosen 
had been an Englishman, he would have been hanged. 
Avaux was utterly unable to understand this effeminate 
sensibility. In his opinion, nothing had been done 
that was at all reprehensible; and he had some 
difficulty in commanding himself when he heard the 
King and the secretary blame, in strong language, an 
act of wholesome severity. In truth the French 
ambassador and the French general were well paired. 
There was a great difference doubtless, in appearance 
and manner, between the handsome, graceful, and 
refined diplomatist, whose dexterity and suavity had 
been renowned at the most polite courts of Europe, 
and the military adventurer, whose look and voice 
reminded all who came near him that he had been 
bom in a half savage country, that he had risen from 
the ranks, and that he had once been sentenced to 
death for marauding. But the heart of the courtier 
was really even more callous than that of the 
soldier. 

Rosen was recalled to Dublin j and Richard 
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Hamilton was again left in the chief command. He 
tried gentler means than those which had brought 
so much reproach on his predecessor. No trick, no 
lie, which was thought likely to discourage the starving 
garrison was spared. One day a great shout was raised 
by the whole Irish camp. The defenders of London- 
derry were soon informed that the army of James 
was rejoicing on account of the fall of Enniskillen. 
They were told that they had now no chance of being 
relieved, and were exhorted to save’ their lives by 
capitulating. They consented to negotiate. But what 
they asked was, that they should be permitted to 
depart armed and in military array, by land or by water 
at their choice. They demanded hostages for the 
exact fulfilment of these conditions, and insisted that 
the hostages should be sent on board of the fleet which 
lay in Lough Foyle. Such terms Hamilton durst not 
grant : the Governors would abate nothing : the treaty 
was broken off; and the conflict recommenced. 

By this time July was far advanced ; and the state 
of the city was, hour by hour, becoming more frightful. 
The number of the inhabitants had been thinned more 
by famine and disease than by the fire of the enemy. 
Yet that fire was sharper and more constant than ever. 
One of the gates was beaten in : one of the bastions 
was laid in ruins ; but the breaches made by day were 
repaired by night with indefatigable activity. Every 
attack was still repelled. But the fighting men of the 
garrison were so much exhausted that they could 
scarcely keep their legs. Several of them, in the act of 
Striking at the enemy, fell down from mere weakness. 

A very small quantity of grain remained, and was 
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doled out by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides 
was considerable, and by gnawing them the garrison 
appeased the rage of hunger. Dogs, fattened on the 
blood of the slain who lay unburied round the town, 
were luxuries which few could afford to purchase. The 
price of a whelp’s paw was five shillings and sixpence. 
Nine horses were still alive, and but barely alive. 
They were so lean that little meat was likely to be 
found upon them. It was, however, determined to 
slaughter them for food. The people perished so fast 
that it was impossible for the survivors to perform the 
rites of sepulture. There was scarcely a cellar in which 
some corpse was not decaying. 

A small fish, caught in the river, was not to be pur- 
chased with money. The only price for which such a 
treasure could be obtained was some handfuls of oat- 
meal. Leprosies, such as strange and unwholesome diet 
engenders, made existence a constant torment. The 
m’lCjJe city was pcis^aned by the stench exhaled from- 
the bodies of the dead and of the half dead. That 
there should be fits of discontent and insubordination 
among men enduring such misery was inevitable. At 
one moment it was suspected that Walker had laid up 
somewhere a secret store of food, and was revelling in 
private, while he exhorted others to suffer resolutely for 
the good cause. His house was strictly examined ; his 
innocence was fully proved: he regained his popularity; 
and the garrison, -with death in near prospect, thronged 
to the Cathedral to hear him preach, and drank in 
his earnest eloquence with delight, and went forth 
from the house of God with haggard faces and tottering 
steps, but with spirits still unsubdued. 
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There were, indeed, some secret 

few obscure traitors opened dealings 

enemy. Bet i. wns necessary that .11 

sh6nld be cmcfully concealed. None “• f 

publicly any words save words of (t,e 

LbbcL resolution. Even not 

general cry was ‘No surrender. (first the 

wanring viices which, in low tones, added, r.jM ^ 

horses and hides ; and then the pn > 

each other.' It was afterwards f 

yet not ^^•ithout a horrible mixture of 

a corpulent citizen, whose bulk ^ him, 

contrast to the skeletons which 

thought it expedient to conceal looks 

numerous eyes which followed him with cann 

whenever he appeared in the streets. nf the 

It was no slight aggravation of the „ 

garrison that all this time the English ships 
far off in Lough Foyle. Communication 
fleet and the city was almost impossible. Une 
who had attempted to pass the boom was^ drow • 
Another was hanged. The language of signa s w 
hardly intelligible. On the thirteenth of July, t)W 
ever, a piece of paper sewed up in a cloth button came 
to Walker’s hands. It was a letter from Kirke, and 
contained assurances of speedy relief. But more than 
a fortnight of intense misery had since elapsed ; and 
the hearts of the most sanguine were sick with deferred 
hope. By no art could the provisions which were 
left be made to liold out two days more. 

Just at this time Kirke received a despatch from 
England, which contained positive orders that London- 
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derry should be relieved. He accordingly determined 
to make an attempt which, as far as appears, he might 
have made, with at least. an equally fair prospect of 
success, six weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to 
Lough Foyle under his convoy was one called the 
Mounijoy. The master, Micaiah Browning, a native 
of Londonderry, had brought from England a large 
cargo of provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly 
remonstrated against the inaction of the armament. 
He now eagerly volunteered to take the first risk of 
succouring his fellow citizens; and his offer was 
accepted. Andrew Douglas, master of the Fhmnix, 
who had on board a great quantity of meal from 
Scotland, was willing to share the danger and the 
honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted by 
^^zDarimouih frigate of thirty-six guns, commanded by 
Captain John Leake, afterwards an admiral of great fame. 

It was the thirtieth of July. The sun had just set; 
the evening sermon in the cathedral was over ; and the 
heartbroken congregation had separated,' when the 
sentinels on the tower saw the sails of three vessels 


coming up the Foyle. 

Soon' there was a stir in the Irish camp. The 
besiegers were on the alert for miles along both shores. 
The ships were in extreme peril : for the river was ^°'v » 
and the only navigable channel ran very near to i 
left bank, where the headquarters of the 
been fixed, and where the batteries were worthy 

Leake performed his duty with ^ to cover 

of his noble profession, exposed f ^ 
the merchantmen, and used hrs guns w g 
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At length the little squadron came to the place of 
peril. Then the Mounijoy took the lead, and went right 
at the boom. The huge barricade cracked and gave 
way ; but the shock was such that the Mounijoy re- 
bounded, and stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph rose 
from the banks j the Irish rushed to their boats, and 
were preparing to board ; but the Darimouih poured 
on them a well directed broadside, which threw them 
into disorder. 

Just then the Phctnix dashed at the breach which the 
Mounijoy had made, and was in a moment within the 
fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. The 
joy began to move, and soon passed safe through the 
broken stakes and floating spars. But her brave 
master was no more. A shot from one of the batteries 
had struck him ; and he died by the most enviable of 
all deaths, in sight of the city which was his birthplace, 
which was his home, and which’ had just been saved 
by his courage and self-devotion from the most fright- 
ful form of destruction. 

The night had closed in before the conflict at the 
boom began ; but the flash of the guns was seen, and 
the noise heard, by the lean and ghastly multitude 
which covered the walls of the city. When the Mouni- 
joy grounded, and when the shout of triumph rose from 
the Irish on both sides of the river, the hearts of the 
besieged died within them. One who endured the 
unutterable anguish of that moment has told us that 
they looked fearfully livid in each other’s eyes'. Even 
after the barricade had been passed, there was a terrible 
half hour of suspense. It was ten o’clock before the 
ships arrived at the quay. The whole population was 
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there to welcome theru A screen made of casks filled 
with earth was hastily thrown up to protect the landing 
place from the batteries on the other side of the river ; 
and then tlie work of unloading began. 

First were rolled on shore barrels containing six 
thousand bushels of meal. Then came great cheeses, 
casks of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of 
pease and biscuit, ankers of brandy. Not many hours 
before, half a pound of tallow and three quarters of a 
pound of salted hide had been weighed out with 
niggardly care to every fighting man. The ration 
which each now received was three pounds of flour, 
two pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy 
to imagine with what tears grace was said over the 
suppers of that evening. 

There was little sleep on either side of the wall. 
The bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit of 
the ramparts. The Irish guns continued to roar all 
night j and all night the bells of the rescued city made 
answer to the Irish guns with a peal of joyous defiance. 
Through the whole of the thirty-first of J uly the batteries 
of the enemy continued to play. But, soon after the 
sun had again gone down, flames were seen arising from 
the camp ; and, when the first of August dawned, a line 
of smoking ruins marked the site lately occupied by 
the huts of the besiegers; and the citizens saw far off 
the long column of pikes and standards retreating up 
the left bank of the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in 
the annals of the British Isles. It had lasted a hundred 
and five days. The garrison had been reduced from 
about seven thousand effective men to about three 

5 
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thousand. The loss of the besiegers cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained. Walker estimated it at eight thou- 
sand men. It is certain from the despatches of Avaux 
that the regiments which returned from the blockade 
had been so much thinned that many of them were 
not more than two hundred strong. Of thirty-six 
French gunners who had superintended the cannonad- 
ing, thirty-one had been killed or disabled. The means 
both of attack and of defence had undoubtedly been 
such as would have moved the great warriors of the 
Continent to laughter j and this is the very circum- 
stance which gives so peculiar an interest to the history 
of the contest. It was a contest, not between engineers, 
but between nations j and the ■v-ictory remained with 
the nation which, though inferior in number, was 
superior in civilisation, in capacity for self-government, 
and in stubbornness of resolution. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 

It was still early in the day. The King rode slowly 
along the northern bank of the river, and- closely 
examined the position of the Irish, from whom he 
was sometimes separated by an interv'al of little more 
than two hundred feet. He was accompanied by 
Schomberg, Ormond, Sidney, Solmes, Prince George 
of Hesse, Coningsby, and others. ' Their army is but 
small,’ said one of the Dutch officers. Indeed it did 
not appear to consist of more than sixteen thousand 
men. But it was well known, from the reports brought 
by deserters, that many regiments were concealed from 
view by the undulations of the ground. ‘ They may be 
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stronger than they look,’ said William; ‘but, weaker 
strong, I will soon know all about them.’ 

At length he alighted at a spot nearly opposite to 
Oldbridge, sate down on the turf to rest himself, and 
called for breakfast. The sumpter horses were un- 
loaded : the canteens were opened ; and a tablecloth 
was spread on the grass. The place is marked by an 
obelisk, built while many veterans who could well 
remember the events of that day were still living. 

While William was at his repast, a group of horse- 
men appeared close to the water on the opposite shore. 
Among them his attendants could discern some who 
had once been conspicuous at reviews in Hyde Park 
and at balls in the gallery of Whitehall, the youthful 
Berwick, the small, fair-haired Lauzun, Tyrconnel, once 
admired by maids of honour as the model of manly 
vigour and beauty, but now bent down by years and 
crippled by gout, and, overtopping all, the stately head 
of Sarsfield. 

The chiefs of the Irish army soon discovered that 
the person who, surrounded by a splendid circle, was 
breakfasting on the opposite bank, was the Prince of 
Orange. They sent for artillery. Two field pieces, 
screened from view by a troop of cavalr)’, were brought 
down almost to the brink of the river, and placed 
behind a hedge. William, who had just risen from his 
meal, and was again in the saddle, was the mark of 
both guns. The first shot struck one of the holsters 
of Prince George of Hesse, and brought his horse to 
the ground. ‘ Ah 1 ’ cried the King ; ‘the poor Prince is 
killed.’ As the words passed his lips, he was himself 
hit by a second ball, a six-pounder. It merely tore 
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his coat, grazed his shoulder, and drew two or three 
ounces of blood. 

Both armies saw that the shot had tahen effect; for 
the King sank down for a moment on his horse’s neck. 
A yell of exultation rose from the Irish camp. The 
English and their allies were in dismay. Solmes flung 
himself prostrate on the earth, and burst into tears. 
But William’s deportment soon reassured his friends. 
‘There is no harm done,’ he said: ‘but the bullet 
came quite near enough.’ Coningsby put his handker- 
chief to the wound : a surgeon was sent for : a plaster 
was applied; and the King, as soon as the dressing 
was finished, rode round all the posts of his army 
amidst loud acclamations. Such was the energy of 
his spirit that, in spite of his feeble health, in spite of 
his recent hurt, he was that day nineteen hours on 
horseback. 

A cannonade was kept up on both sides till the 
evening. William observed with especial attention 
the effect produced by the Irish shots on the English 
regiments which had never been in action, and declared 
himself satisfied with the result. ‘All is right,’ he 
said; ‘they stand fire 'well.’ Long after sunset he 
made a final inspection of his forces by torchlight, and 
gave orders that every thing should be ready for 
forcing a passage across the river on the morrow. 
Ei'efy, soldier w^as to put a green bough in his hah 
The baggage and great-coats were to be left under 
a guard. The word was ‘ Westminster.’ 

' The King’s resolution to attack the Irish was not 
approved by all his lieutenants. Schomberg, in 
■ particular, pronounced the experiment too hazardous; 
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and, when his opinion was overruled, retired to his 
tent in no very good humour. When the order of 
battle was delivered to him, he muttered that he had 
been more used to give such orders than to receive 
them. For this little fit of sullenness, very pardonable 
in a general who had won great victories when his 
master was still a child, the brave veteran made, on 
the following morning, a noble atonement. 

The first of July dawned, a day which has never 
since returned without exciting strong emotions of 
very different kinds in the two populations which 
divide Ireland. The sun rose bright and cloudless. 
Soon after four both armies were in motion. 
William ordered his right wing, under the command 
of Meinhart Schomberg, one of the Duke’s sons, to 
march to the bridge of Slane, some miles up the river, 
to cross there, and to turn the left flank of the Irish 
army. Meinhart Schomberg was assisted by Portland 
and Dougjas, James., anticipating, some such, desi^^ 
had already sent to the bridge a regiment of dragoons, 
commanded by Sir Neil O’Neil. O’Neil behaved him- 
self like a brave gentleman : but he soon received a 
mortal wound ; his -men fled ; and the English right 
wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauzun uneasy. What if the 
English right wing should get into the rear of the 
army of James? About four miles south of the 
Boyne was a place called Duleek, where the road to 
Dublin was so narrow, that two cars could not pass 
each other, and where on both sides of the road lay 
a ihorass which afforded no firm footing. If Meinhart 
Schomberg should occupy this spot, it would be 
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impossible for the Irish to retreat. They must either 
conquer, or be cut off to a man. Disturbed hy this 
apprehension, the French general marched with his 
countrymen and with Sarsficld’s horse in the direction 
of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords near Oldbridge rvere 
left to be defended by the Irish alone. 

It was now near ten o'clock. William put himself 
at the head of his left wing, which was composed 
exclusively of cavalry, and prepared to pass fhe river 
not far above Drogheda. The centre of his army, 
which consisted almost exclusively of foot, was en- 
trusted to the command of Schomberg,^ and was 
marshalled opposite to Oldbridge. At Oldbridge the 
whole Irish infantry had been collected. The Meath 
bank bristled with pikes and bayonets. A fortification 
had been made by French engineers out of the hedges 
and buildings j and a breastwork had been thrown up 
close to the water side. Tyrconnel was there} and 
under him were Richard Hamilton and Antrim 

Schoraberg gave the word. Solmes’s Blues were the 
first to move. They marched gallantly, with drums 
beating, to the brink of the Boyne. Then the drums 
stopped ; and the men, ten abreast, descended into the 
water. Next plunged Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
A little to the left of Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
Caillemot crossed, at the head of a long column of 
Fxench refugees. A little to the left of Caillemot and 
his refugees, the main body of the English infantry 
struggled through the river, up to their armpits in ■ 
water. Still further down the stream the Danes found 
another ford. In a few minutes the Boyne^ for a quarter 
of a mile, was alive with muskets and green boughs. 
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It was not till the assailants had reached the middle 
.of the channel that they became aware of the.whole 
difficulty and danger of the service in which they were 
engaged. They had as yet seen little more than half 
the hostile army. Now whole regiments of foot and 
horse seemed to start out of the earth. A wild 
shout of defiance rose from the whole shore : during 
one moment the event seemed doubtful: but the 
Protestants pressed resolutely forward ; and in another 
moment the whole Irish line gave way. Tyrconnel 
looked on in helpless despair. He did not want 
personal courage ; but his military skill was so small 
that he hardly ever reviewed his regiment in the 
Phoenix Park without committing some blunder ; and 
to rally the ranks which were breaking all round him 
was no task for a general who had survived the energy 
of his body and of his mind, and yet had still the 
rudiments of his profession to learn. 

Several of his best officers fell while vainly en- 
.deavouring to prevail on their soldiers to look the 
Dutch Blues in the face, Richard Hamilton ordered 
a body of foot to fall on the French refugees, who 
were still deep in water. He led the way, and, 
accompanied by several courageous gentlemen, ad- 
vanced, sword in hand, into the river. But neither 
his commands nor his example could infuse courage 
into that mob of cow-stealers. He was left almost 
alone, and retired from the bank in despair. Further 
down the river Antrim’s division ran like sheep at 
the approach of the English column. Whole regiments 
flung away arms, colours, and cloaks, and scampered off 
to the hills without striking a blow or firing a shot ' , ' 
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It required many years and many heroic exploits 
to take away the reproach which that ignominious rout 
left on the Irish name. Yet, even before the day 
closed, it was abundantly proved that the reproach 
was unjust. Richard Hamilton put himself at the 
head of the cavalry, and, under his command, they 
made a gallant, though an unsuccessful attempt to 
retrieve the day. They maintained a desperate fight 
in the bed of the river with Solmes’s Blues. They drove 
the Danish brigade back into the stream. They fell 
impetuously on the Huguenot regiments, which, not 
being provided with pikes, then ordinarily used by 
foot to repel horse, began to give ground. Caillemot, 
while encouraging his fellow exiles, received a mortal 
wound in the thigh. Four of his men carried him 
back across the ford to his tent. As he passed, he 
continued to urge forward the rear ranks which were 
still up to the breast in the water. ‘ On ; on ; my lads ; 
to glory) to glory.’ 

Schomberg, who had remained on the northern 
bank, and who had thence watched the progress of 
his troops with the eye of a general, now thought that 
the emergency required from him the personal exertion 
of a soldier. Those who stood about him besought 
him in vain to put on his cuirass. Without defensive 
armour he rode through the river and rallied the 
refugees whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. 
‘Come on,’ he cried in French, pointing to the Popish 
squadrons ; ' come on, gentlemen : there are your 
persecutors.’ Those were his last words. As he 
spoke, a band of Irish horsemen rushed upon him 
and encircled him for a moment. IVhen they retired, he 
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was on the ground. His friends raised him ; but he was 
already a corpse. Two sabre wounds were on his head ; 
and a bullet from a carbine was lodged in his neck. 
Almost at the same moment Walker, while exhorting 
the colonists of Ulster to play the men, was shot dead. 

During near half an hour the battle continued to 
rage along the southern shore of the river. All was 
smoke, dust and din. Old soldiers were heard to say 
that they had seldom seen sharper work in the Low 
Countries. But, just at this conjuncture, William came 
up with the left wing. He had found much difficulty 
in crossing. The tide was running fast. His charger 
had been forced to swim, and had been almost lost in 
the mud. As soon as the King was on firm ground he 
took his sword in his left hand, — for his right arm was 
Stiff with his wound and his bandage, — and led his men 
to the place where the fight was the hottest. 

His arrival decided the fate of the day. Yet the 
Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It was long 
remembered among the Protestants of Ulster that, in 
the midst of the tumult, William rode to the head of 
the Enniskilleners. ‘What will you do for me?’ he 
cried. He was not immediately recognised ; and one 
trooper, taking him for an enemy, was about to fire. 
William gently put aside the carbine. ‘What,’ said 
he, ‘ do you not know your friends ? ’ ‘ It is His 
Majesty’; said the Colonel. The ranks of sturdy 
Protestant yeomen set up a shout .of joy. * Gentlemen,’ 
said William, ‘ you shall be my guards to-day. I have 
heard much of you. Let me see something of you.’ 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of this 
man, ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, was that 
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danger acted on him like wine, opened liis heart, 
loosened his tongue, and took away all appearance 
of constraint from his manner. On this memorable 
day he was seen wherever the peril was greatest. 
One ball struck the cap of his pikol ; another carried 
off the heel of his jackboot ; but his lieutenants in vain 
implored him to retire to some station from which he 
could give his orders without exposing a life so valu- 
able to Europe. His troops, animated by his example, 
gained ground fast. The Irish cavalry made their last 
stand at a house called Plottin Castle, about a mile and a 
half south of Oldbridge. There the Enniskilleners were 
replied with the loss of fifty men,and were hotly pursued, 
till William rallied them and turned the chase back. 

In this encounter Richard Hamilton, who had done 
all that could be done by valour to retrieve a reputation 
forfeited by perfidy, was severely wounded, taken 
prisoner, and instantly brought, through the smoke 
and over the carnage, before the Prince whom he had 
foully wronged. On no occasion did the character of 
William show itself in a more striking manner. ‘Is 
this business over ? ’ he said j ‘ or will your horse make 
more fight ? ’ ‘On my honour, Sir,’ answered Hamilton, 
‘I believe that they wilL’ ‘Your honour I’ rnuttered 
William j ' your honour I ' That half suppressed exclama- ' 
tion was the only revenge which he condescended to 
take for an injury for which many sovereigns, far more 
affable and gracious in their ordinary deportment, 
would have exacted a terrible retribution. Then, re- 
straining himself, he ordered his own surgeon to look 
'to the' hurts of the captive. 

And now the battle was over. Hamilton was mis- 
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talcen in thinking that his horse would continue to fight. 
^\^lole troops had been cut to pieces. One fine regi^ 
ment had only thirty unwounded men left. It was 
enough that these gallant soldiers had disputed the 
field till they were left without support, or hope, or 
guidance, till their bravest leader was a captive, and 
till their King had fled. 

The slaughter had been less than on any battle-field 
of equal importance and celebrity Of the Irish only 
about fifteen hundred had fallen ; but they were almost 
all cavalrj’, the flower of the army, brave and well 
disciplined men, whose place could not easily be 
supplied. William gave strict orders that there should 
be no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced those 
orders by an act of laudable severity. One of his 
soldiers, after the fight was over, butchered three defence- 
less Irishmen who asked for quarter. The King ordered 
the murderer to be hanged on the spot. 

The lass of the conquerors did not exceed five 
hundred men ; but among them was the first captain in 
Europe. To his corpse every honour was paid. The 
only cemetery in which so illustrious a warrior, slain 
in arms for the liberties and religion of England, could 
properly be laid was that venerable Abbey, hallowed by 
the dust of many generations of princes, heroes and 
poets. It was announced that the brave veteran should 
have a public funeral at Westminster. 

GLENCOE 

The Lowlands of Scotland were, during the year which 
followed the parliamentary session of i6go, as quiet as 
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they had e%’cr been within the memory of man : but 
the state of the Highlands caused much anxiety to the 
government The civil war in that wild region, after 
it had ceased to flame, had continued during some time 
to smoulder. At length, early in the year 1691,' the 
rebel chiefs informed the Court of Saint Germains that, 
pressed as they were on every side^ they could hold out 
no longer without succour from France. 

James had sent them a small quantity of meal, brandy 
and tobacco, and had frankly told them that he could do 
nothing more. Money was so scarce among them that 
six hundred pounds sterling would have been a most 
acceptable addition to their funds : but even such a 
sum he was unable to spare. He could scarcely, m 
such circumstances, expect them to defend his cause 
against a government which had a regular army and a 
large revenue. He therefore informed them that he 
should not take it ill of them if they made their peace 
with the new dynasty, provided always that they were 
prepared to rise in insurrection as soon as he should 
call on them to do so. 

Meanwhile it had been determined at Kensington, in 
spite of the opposition of the Master of Stair, to try the 
plan which Tarbet had recommended two years before, 
and which, if it had been tried when he recommended 
it, would probably have prevented much bloodshed 
and confusion. It was resolved that twelve or fifteen 
thousand pounds should be laid out in quieting the 
Highlands. The sum was ample : but the King was, 
not fortunate in the choice of an agent. ‘ 

John, Earl of Breadalbane, the head of a younger 
Dranch of the tcreat House of Campbell, ranked high 
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among the petty princes of the mountains. He could 
bring seventeen hundred claymores into the field; and, 
ten years before the Revolution, he had actually marched 
into the Lowlands with this great force for the purpose 
of supporting the prelatical tyranny. In those days he 
had afiected zeal for monarchy and episcopacy : but in 
truth he cared for no government and no religion. 

To trace all the turns and doublings of his course, 
during the year 16S9 and the earlier part of 1690, 
would be wearisome. That course became somewhat 
less tortuous when the battle of the Boyne had cowed 
the spirit of the Jacobites. It now seemed probable 
that the Earl would bealoyal subject of their Majesties, 
till some great disaster should befall them. Nobody 
who knew him could trust him : but few Scottish states- 
men could then be trusted ; and yet Scottish statesmen 
must be employed. His position and connections 
marked him out as a man who might," if he would, do 
much towards the work of quieting the Highlands ; and 
his interest seemed to be a guarantee for his zeal. 

He was accordingly commissioned to treat with the 
Jacobite chiefs, and was entrusted with the money 
which was to be distributed among them. He invited 
them to a conference at his residence in Glenorchy. 
They came : but the treaty went on very slowly. Every 
head of a tribe asked for a larger share of the English 
gold than was to be obtained. Breadalbane was sus- 
pected of intending to cheat both the clans and the 
King. The dispute between the rebels and the'govern- 
ment was complicated with another dispute still more 
embarrassing. The Camerons and Macdonalds were 
really at war, not with William, but with Mac Galium 
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More: and no anangement to which Mac 
More was not a party could really produce tranquillit)’. 
A grave question therefore arose, whether the money 
entrusted to Breadalbane should be paid directly 
the discontented chiefs, or should be empl«3>-ed to 
satisfy the claims which Argyle had upon them._ i 

shrewdness of Locheil and the arrogant pretensions of 
Glengarry contributed to protract the discussions B - 
no Celtic potentate was so impracticable 
of Glencoe, known among the mountains by the here- 
ditary appellation of Mac Ian. - 

mL Ln dwelt in the mouth of a ravine situated not 
far from the southern shore of Lochleven, an arm 
the sea which deeply indents the western coast of Scot- 
land, and separates Argyleshire from 
Near his house were two or three small hamlets in- 
habited by his tribe. The whole population rvhich he 
coverned was not supposed to exceed two hundrea 
souls. In the neighbourhood of the little cluster of 
villages ivas some copsewoOd and some pasture land, 
but a little further up the defile no sign of population 


or of fruitfulness was to be seen. 

In the Gaelic tongue Glencoe signifies the Glen of 
Weeping J and in truth that pass is the most dreary and 
melancholy of all the Scottish passes, the very Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Mists and storms brood over 
it through the greater part of the finest summer ; and 
even on those rare days when the sun is bright, imd 
when there is no cloud in the sky, the impression 
made by the landscape is sad and awful. The path 
lies along a stream which issues from the most sullen 
Md gloomy of mountain pools. Huge precipices of 
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naked stone frown on both sides. Even in July the 
streaks of snow may often be discerned in the rifts near 
the summits. All down the sides of the crags heaps 
of ruin mark the headlong paths of the torrents. Mile 
after mile the traveller looks in vain for the smoke of 
one hut, for one human form wrapped in a plaid, and 
listens in vain for the bark of a shepherd’s dog or the 
bleat of a Iamb. Mile after mile the only sound that 
indicates life is the faint cry of a bird of prey from some 
stormbeaten pinnacle of rock. 

The progress of civilisation, which has turned so 
many wastes into fields yellow with harvests or gay 
with apple blossoms, has only made Glencoe more 
desolate. All the science and industry of a peaceful 
age can extract nothing valuable from that wilderness ; 
but, in an age of violence and rapine, the wilderness 
itself was valued on account of the shelter which it 
afforded to the plunderer and his plunder. Nothing 
could be more natural than that the clan to which this 
rugged desert belonged should have been noted for 
predatory habits. Eor, among the Highlanders gener- 
ally, to rob was thought at least as honourable an 
employment as to cultivate the soil ; and, of all the 
Highlanders, the Macdonalds of Glencoe had the least 
productive soil, and the most convenient and secure 
den of robbers. 

Successive governments had tried to punish this wild 
race : but no large force had ever been employed for 
that purpose ; and a small force was easily resisted or 
eluded by men familiar with every recess and every outlet 
of the natural fortress in which they had been born and 
bred. The people of Glencoe would probably have 
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been less troublesome neighbours If they lived 

among their own kindred. But they were an outpost 
of the Clan Donald, separated from ever)- 
of their own family, and almost surrounded b) the 
domains of the hostile race of Diarmid. They were im- 
pelled by hereditary enmity, as well as by want to h e 
it the e.-vpense of the tribe of Campbell. Breadalbane s 
property had suffered greatly from their depredations , 
Ld he was not of a temper to forgive such injuries. 
When, therefore, the Chief of Glencoe made his appear- 
ance at the congress in Glenorchy, he was ungraciously 
received. The Earl, who ordinarily bore himself with 
the solemn dignity of a Castilian grande^ 
his resentment, his wonted gravity, forgot b's Public 
character, forgot the laws of hospitality, and, with 
S"ry reproadies and menaces, demanded repamtion 
herds which had been driven from his lands by 
Mac Ian’s followers. Mac Ian was serious y appre- 
hensive of some personal outrage, and was glad to get 

safe back to his own glen. , , , -r, . , 

But the government did not trust solely to Breadal- 
' bane’s diplomatic skill. The authorities at Edinburgh 
nut fortli a proclamation exhorting the clans to submit 
' Fn King William and Queen Mary, and offering pardon 
-erv rebel who, on or before the thirty-first of Decem- 
1 ° 6oi should swear to live peaceably under the 
ber I 9 ’ Maiesties. It was announced that 

Err, .1.,. .!.>• w...d b, 

L„d „ .»»» rr= 

were ma e, M jjighlanders were alarmed, and, 

in earnes . terms had not been satisfactorily 

though the pecuniary terms 
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settled, thought it prudent to give the pledge which 
was demanded of them. No chief, indeed, was will- 
ing to set the example of submission. Glengarry 
blustered, and pretended to fortify his house. ‘ I will 
not,' said Lochiel, ‘break the ice. That is a point of 
honour with me. But my tacksmen and people may 
use their freedom.’ His tacksmen and people under- 
stood him, and repaired by hundreds to the Sheriff to 
take the oaths. The Macdonalds of Sleat, Clanronald, 
Keppoch, and even Glengarry, imitated the Camerons j 
and the chiefs, after trying to outstay each other as 
long as they durst, imitated their vassals. 

The thirty-first of December arrived ; and still the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe had not come in. The 
punctilious pride of Mac Ian was doubtless gratified 
by the thought that he had continued to defy the 
government after the boastful Glengarry, the ferocious 
Keppoch, the magnanimous Lochiel had yielded : but 
he bought his gratification dear. 

At length, on the thirty-first of December, he repaired 
to Fort William, accompanied by his principal vassals, 
and offered to take the oaths. To his dismay he found 
that there was in the fort no person competent to ad- 
minister them. Colonel Hill, the Governor, was not 
a magistrate j nor was there any magistrate nearer than 
Inverar}’. Mac Ian, now fully sensible of the folly 
of which he had been guilty in postponing to the very 
last moment an act on which his life and his estate 
depended, set off for Inverary in great distress. . 

He carried with him a letter from Hill to the Sheriff 
of Aigyleshire, Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass, a 
respectable gentleman, who, in the late reign, had 
6 
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suffered severely for his Whig principles. In this letter 
the Colonel expressed a good-natured hope that, even 
out of season, a lost sheep, and, so fine a lost sheep, 
would be gladly received. Mac Ian made all the 
haste in his power, and did not stop even at his own 
house, though it lay nigh to the road. But at that 
time a journey through Argyleshire in the depth of 
winter was necessarily slow. The old man’s progress 
up steep mountains and along boggy valleys was ob- 
structed by snow storms ; and it was not till the sixth 
of January that he presented himself before the Sheriff 
at Inverary. 

.The Sheriff hesitated. His power, he said, was- 
limited by the terms of the proclamation, and he did 
not see how he could swear a rebel who had not sub- 
mitted within the prescribed time. Mac Ian begged 
earnestly and with tears that he might be sworn. His • 
people, he said, would follow his example. If any of. 
them proved refractory he would himself send the 
recusant to prison, or ship him off for Flanders. His 
entreaties and Hill’s letter overcame Sir Colin's 
scruples. The oath was administered ; and a certifi- 
cate was transmitted to the Council at Edinburgh, 
setting forth the special circumstances which had in- 
duced the Sheriff to do what he knew not to be strictly 
regular. 

The news that Mac Ian had not submitted within 
the prescribed time was received with cruefjoy by three 
powerful Scotchmen who were then at the English 
Court. Breadalbane had gone up to London at 
Christmas in order to give an account of his steward- 
ship. There he met his kinsman Argylc. Argyle was. 
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in personal qualities, one of the most insignificant of 
the long line of nobles who have borne that great name. 
He had even been guilty of the crime, common enough 
among Scottish politicians, but in him singularly dis- 
graceful, of tampering with the agents of James while 
professing loyalty to William. Still Argyle had the 
importance inseparable from high rank, vast dommns, 
extensive feudal rights, and almost boundless patriarchal 
authority. To him, as to his cousin Breadalbane, the 
intelligence that the tribe of Glencoe was out of the 
protection of the law was most gratifying ; and the Master 
of Stair more than sympathised with them both. 

The feeling of Arg}'le and Breadalbane is perfectly 
intelligible. They were the heads of a great clan ; and 
they had an opportunity of destroying a neighbouring 
clan with which they were at deadly feud. Breadalbane 
had received peculiar provocation. His estate had 
been repeatedly devastated; and he had just been 
thwarted in a negotiation of high moment. It is much 
less strange that the two great Earls of the house 
of Campbell, animated by the passions of Highland 
chieftains, should have planned a Highland revenge, 
than that they should have found an accomplice, and 
something more than an accomplice, in the Master of 
Stair. 

The Master of Stair was one of the first men of his 
time, a jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent 
orator. His polished manners and lively conversation 
were the delight of aristocratical societies ; and none 
who met him in such societies would have thought it 
possible that he could bear the chief part in any 
atrocious crime. His political principles were lax, yet 
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not more lax than those of most Scotch politicians ol 
that age. Cruelty had never been imputed to him. 
Those who most disliked him did him the justice to 
o^ra that, where his schemes of policy were not con- 
cerned, he was a very good-natured man. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that he gained a 
single pound Scots by the act which has covered his 
name with infamy. He had no personal reason tO’ 
wish the Glencoe men ill. There had been no feud 
between them and his family. His property lay in a 
district where their tartan was never seen. Yet he 
hated them with a hatred as fierce and implacable as if 
they had laid waste his fields, burned his mansion, 
murdered his child in the cradle. 

To what cause are we to ascribe so strange an anti- 
pathy ? This question perplexed the Master’s contem- 
poraries 3 and any answer which may now be offered 
ought to be offered with diffidence. The most probable 
conjecture is that he was actuated by an inordinate, an 
unscrupulous, a remorseless zeal for what seemed to 
him to be the interest of the state. 

He hated the Highlanders, not as enemies of this or 
that dynasty, but as enemies of law, of industry, and of 
trade. In his private correspondence heapplied to them 
the short and terrible form of words in which the implac- 
able Roman pronounced the doom of Carthage. His 
project was no less than this, that the whole hill country 
from sea to sea, and the neighbouring islands, should 
be wasted with fire and sword, that the Camerons, the 
Macleans, and all the branches of the race of Macdonald, 
should be rooted out. He therefore looked with no 
friendly eye on schemes of reconciliation, and, while 
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others were hoping that a little money would set every- 
thing right, hinted very intelligibly his opinion that 
whatever money was to be laid out on the clans would 
be best laid out in the form of bullets and bayonets. 
To the last moment he continued to flatter himself 
that the rebels would be obstinate, and would thus 
furnish him with a plea for accomplishing that great 
social revolution on which his heart was set. The 
letter is still extant in which he directed the com- 
mander of the forces in Scotland how to act if the 
Jacobite chiefs should not come in before the end of 
December. There is something strangely terrible in 
the calmness and conciseness with which the in- 
structions are given. ‘ Your troops will destroy entirely 
the country of Lochaber, Lochiel’s lands, Keppoch’s, 
Glengarry’s and Glencoe’s. Your power shall be large 
enough. I hope the soldiers will not trouble the 
government with prisoners.’ 

This despatch had scarcely been sent off when news 
arrived in London that the rebel chiefs, after holding 
out long, had at last appeared before the Sheriffs and 
taken the oaths. Lochiel, the most eminent man 
among them, had not only declared that he would 
live and die a true subject to King William, but had 
announced his intention of visiting England, in the 
hope of being permitted to kiss His Majesty’s hand. 
In London it was announced exultingly that every 
clan, without exception, had submitted in time; and 
the announcement was generally thought most 
satisfactory. 

But the Master of Stair was bitterly disappointeiL 
The Highlands were then to continue to be what they 
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had been, the shame and curse of Scotland. A golden 
opportunity of subjecting them to the law had been 
suffered to escape, and might never return. If only 
the hlacdonalds would have stood out, nay, if nh 
example could but have been made of the two worst 
Macdonalds, Reppoch and Glencoe, it would have been 
something. But it seemed that even Keppoch and 
' Glencoe, marauders who in any well governed country 
would have been hanged thirty years before, were safe. 
While the Master was brooding over thoughts like these, 
Argyle brought him some comfort. The report that Mac 
Ian had taken the oaths within the prescribed time was 
erroneous. The Secretary was consoled. One clan, 
then, was at the mercy of the government, and that clan 
the most lawless of all. One great act of justice, nay of 
charity, might be performed. One terrible and memor- 
able example might be given. 

Yet there was a difficulty. Mac Ian had taken the 
oaths. He had taken them, indeed, too late to be 
entitled to plead the letter of the royal promise but 
the fact that he had taken them was one which 
evidently ought not to have been concealed from those 
who were to decide his fate. By a dark intrigue, of 
which the history is but imperfectly known, but which 
was, in all probability, directed by the Master of Stair, 
the evidence of Mac Ian’s tardy submission was 
suppressed. The certificate which the Sheriff of 
Argyleshire had transmitted to the Council at Edin- 
burgh, was never laid before the board, but was 
privately submitted to some persons high in office and 
particularly to Lord President Stair, the father of the 
Secretary. These persons pronounced the certificate 
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inegular, and, indeed, absolutely nullj and it was 
cancelled. 

Meanwhile the Master of' Stair was forming, in 
concert with Breadalbane and Argyle, a plan for the 
destruction of the people of Glencoe. It was necessary 
to take the King’s pleasure, not, indeed, as to the details 
of what was to be done, but as to the question whether 
Mac Ian and his people should or should not be 
treated as rebels out of the pale of the ordinary law. 
The Master of Stair found no difficulty in the royal 
closet. William had, in all probability, never heard 
the Glencoe men mentioned except as banditti. He 
knew that they had not come in by the prescribed 
day. That they had come in after that day he did not 
know. If he paid any attention to the matter, he 
must have thought that so fair an opportunity of 
putting an end to the devastations and depredations 
from which a quiet and industrious population had 
suffered so much ought not to be lost. 

An order was laid before him for signature. He 
signed it, but, if Burnet may be trusted, he did not 
read it. Whoever has seen anything of public business 
knows that princes and ministers daily sign, and indeed 
must sign, documents which they have not read : and 
of all documents a document relating to a small tribe 
of mountaineers, living in a wilderness not set down 
in any map, was least likely to interest a sovereign 
whose mind was full of schemes on which the fate of 
Europe might depend. But, even on the supposition 
that he read the order to which he affixed his name, 
there seems to be reason for blaming him. That 
order, directed to the Commander of the Forces in 
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Scotland, runs thus : ‘ As for Mac Ian of Glencoe 
and that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from 
the other Highlanders, it will be proper, for the 
vindication of public justice, to extirpate that set of 
thieves.’ 

These words naturally bear a sense perfectly innocent, 
and would, but for the horrible event which followed, 
have been universally understood in that sense. It is 
undoubtedly one of the first duties of every govern- 
ment to extirpate gangs of thieves. This does not 
mean that every thief ought to be treacherously 
assassinated in his sleep, or even that every thief 
ought to be publicly executed after a fair trial, but that 
every gang, as a gang, ought to be completely broken 
up, and that whatever severity is indispensably neces- 
sary for that end ought to be used. 

The extirpation planned by the Master of Stair was 
of a different kind. His design was to butcher the 
whole race of thieves. Such was the language in which 
his hatred vented itself. He studied the geography 
of the wild country which surrounded Glencoe, and 
made his arrangements with infernal skill. If possible, 
the blow must be quick, and crushing, and altogether 
unexpected. But if Mac Ian should apprehend danger 
and should attempt to take refuge in the territories of 
his neighbours, he must find every road barred. 

The pass of Rannoch must be secured. The Laird 
of Weems, who was powerful in Strath Tay, must be 
told that, if he harbours the outlaws, tie does so at 
his peril. Breadalbane promised to cut off the retreat ' 
of the fugitives on one side, Mac Callum More on 
another. It was fortunate, the Secretary wrote, that it 
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was winter. This was the time to maul the wretches. 
The nights jvere so long, the mountain tops so cold 
and stormy, that even the hardiest men could not 
long bear exposure to the open air without a roof or 
a spark of fire. That the women and the children 
could find shelter in the desert was quite impossible. 

Hill, who commanded the forces assembled at Fort 
William, was not entrusted with the execution of the 
design. -He seems to have been a humane man ; he 
was much distressed when he learned that the govern- 
ment was determined on severity ; and it was probably 
thought that his heart might fail him in the most 
critical moment. He was directed to put a strong 
detachment under the orders of his second in 
command, Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton. To Hamil- 
ton a significant hint was conveyed that he had now 
an excellent opportunity of establishing his character 
in the estimation of those who were at the head of 
affairs. Of the troops entrusted to him a large pro- 
portion were Campbells, and belonged to a regiment 
lately raised by Argyle, and called by Argyle’s name. 
It was probably thought that, on such an occasion, 
humanity might prove too strong for the mere habit of 
military obedience, and that little reliance could be 
placed on hearts which had not been ulcerated by a 
feud such as had long raged between the people of 
Mac Ian and the people of Mac Callum More. 

Had Hamilton marched openly against the Glencoe 
men and put them to the edge of the sword, the act 
would probably not have wanted apologists, and most 
certainly would not have wanted precedents. But the 
Master of Stair had strongly recommended a different 
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mode of ptoceeding. If the least alarm were given, 
the nest of robbers would be found empty j and to 
hunt them down in so wild a region would, even with 
all the help that Breadalbane and Argyle could give, 
be a long and difficult business. ‘Better,’ he wrote, 
'not meddle with them than meddle to no purpose. 
When the thing is resolved, let it be secret and sudden.’ 
He was obeyed ; and it w.is determined that the 
Glencoe men should perish, not by military execution, 
but by the most dastardly and perfidious form of 
assassination. 

On the first of February a hundred and twenty 
soldiers of Argyle’s. regiment, commanded by a captam • 
named Campbell and a lieutenant named Lindsay, 
marched to Glencoe, Captain Campbell was commonly 
called in Scotland Glenlyon, from the pass in which - 
his property lay. He had every qualification for the 
service on which he was employed, an unblushing 
forehead, a smooth lying tongue, and a heart of 
adamant. He was also one of the few Campbells 
who were likely to be trusted and welcomed by the 
Macdonalds : for his niece was married to Alexander, 
the second son of Mac Ian. 

The sight of the red coats approaching caused some 
anxiety among the population of the valley. John, 
the eldest son of the chief, came, accompanied by 
twenty clansmen, to meet the strangers, and' ask what 
this visit meant. Lieutenant Lindsay answered that 
the soldiers came as fnends, and wanted nothing 
but quarters. They were kindly received, and were 
lodged under the thatched roofs of the little com- 
munity. Glenlyon and several of his men were taken 
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into the house of a tacksman who was named, from 
the cluster of cabins over which he exercised authority, 
Inverriggen. Lindsay was accommodated nearer to 
the abode of the old chief. Auchinlriater, one of the 
principal men of the clan, who governed the small 
hamlet of Auchnaion, found room there for a party 
commanded by a sergeant named Barbour. Provisions 
were liberally supplied. There was no want of beef, 
which had probably fattened in distant pastures; 
nor was any payment demanded : for in hospitality, as 
in thievery, the Gaelic marauders rivalled the Bedouins. 

During tviclve days the soldiers lived familiarly with 
the people of the glen. Old Mac Ian, who had before 
felt many misgivings as to the relation in which he 
stood to the government, seems to have been pleased 
with the visit The officers passed much of their 
time with him and his family. The long evenings 
were cheerfully spent by the peat fire with the help of 
some packs of cards which had found their way to 
that remote corner of the world, and of some French 
brandy which was probably part of James’s farewell 
gift to his Highland supporters. Glenlyon appeared 
to be warmly attached to his niece and her husband 
Alexander. Every day be came to their house to 
take his morning draught. Meanwhile he observed 
with minute attention all the avenues by which, when 
the signal for the slaughter should be given, the 
Macdonalds might attempt to escape to the hills ; and 
he reported the result of his observations to 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton fixed five o’clock in the morning of the 
thirteenth of February for the deed. He hoped that. 
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before that time, he should reach Glencoe rvith four 
hundred men, and should have stopped all the earths 
in which the old fox and his two cubs, — so Mac Ian 
and his sons were nicknamed by the murderers, — could 
take refuge. But, at five precisely, whether Hamilton 
had arrived or not, Glenlyon was to fall on, and to 
slay every Macdonald under seventy. 

The night was rough. Hamilton and his troops 
made slow progress, and were long after their time. 
While they were contending with the wind and snow, 
Glenlyon was supping and playing at cards with those 
whom he meant to butcher before daybreak. He 
and Lieutenant Lindsay had engaged themselves to 
dine with the old Chief on the morrow. 

Late in the evening a vague suspicion that some 
evil was intended crossed the mind of the Chiefs 
eldest son. The soldiers were evidently in a restless 
state j and some of them uttered strange cries. Two 
men, it is said, were overheard whispering. ‘ I do not 
like this job,’ one of them muttered : ‘ I should be 
glad to fight the Macdonalds. But to kill men in 
their beds — ’ ‘We must do as we arc bid,’ answered 
another voice. ‘If there is any thing wrong, our 
officers must answer for it.’ 

John Macdonald was so uneasy that, soon after 
midnight, he went to Glenlyon’s quarters. Glenlyon 
and his men were all up, and seemed to be getting 
their arms ready for action. John, much alarmed, 
asked what these preparations meant. Glenlyon was 
profuse of friendly assurances. ' Some of Glengarry’s 
people have been harrying the country. We are getting 
ready to inarch against them. You are quite safe. 
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Do you think that, if you v?ere in any danger, I should 
not have given a hint to your brother Sandy and his 
wife?’ John’s suspicions were guieted.. He returned 
' to his house, and lay down to rest. 

It was five in the morning, Hamilton and his men 
were still some miles off ; and the avenues which they 
were to have secured were open. But the orders 
which Glenlyon had received were precise] and he 
began to execute them at the little village where he 
was himself quartered. His host Inverriggen and 
nine other Macdonalds were dragged out of their beds, 
bound hand and foot, and murdered. A boy twelve 
years old clung round the Captain’s legs, and begged 
hard for life. He would do any thing : he would go 
any where; he would follow Glenlyon round the 
world. Even Glenlyon, it is said, showed signs of 
relenting; but a ruffian named Drummond shot the 
child dead. 

At Auchnaion the tacksman Auchintriater was up 
early that morning, and was sitting with eight of his 
family round the fire, when a volley of musketry laid 
him and seven of his companions dead or dying on 
the floor. His brother, who alone had escaped unhurt, 
called to Sergeant Barbour, who commanded the 
slayers, and asked as a favour to be allowed to die in 
the open air. ‘Well,’ said the sergeant, ‘I will do 
you that favour for the sake of your meat which I 
have eaten.' The mountaineer, bold, athletic, and 
, favoured by the darkness, came forth, rushed on the 
soldiers who were about to level their pieces at him, 
flung his plaid over their faces, and was gone in a 
moment. 
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Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door of 
the old Chief and had asked for admission in friendly 
language. The door was opened. Mac Ian, while 
putting on his clothes and calling to his servants to 
bring some refreshment for his visitors, was shot 
through the head. Two of his attendants were slain 
with him. His wife was already up and dressed in 
such finery as the princesses of the rude Highland 
glens were accustomed to wear. The assassins pulled 
off her clothes and trinkets. The rings were not easily 
taken from her fingers : but a soldier tore them a.way 
with his teeth. She died on the following day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefly this great crime 
is to be ascribed, had planned it with consummate 
ability •. but the execution was complete in nothing 
but in guilt and infamy. A succession of blunders 
saved three-fourths of the Glencoe men from the fate 
of their chief. All the moral qualities which fit men 
to bear a part in a massacre Hamilton and Glenlyon 
possessed in perfection. But neither seems to have had . 
much professional skill. Hamilton had arranged his 
plan without making allowance for bad weather, and 
this in a country and at a season when the weather was 
very likely to be bad. The consequence was that 
the fox earths, as he called them, were not stopped in 
time, Glenlyon and his men committed the error of 
despatcliing their hosts with firearms instead of using 
the cold steel. The peal and flash ,of gun after gun 
gave notice, from three different parts of the valley at 
once, that murder was doing. From fifty cottages the 
half-naked peasantry fled under cover of the night to 
the recesses of their pathless glen. Even the sons of 
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Mac Ian, who had been especially marked out for 
destruction, contrived to escape. They were roused 
from sleep by faithful servants. John, who, by the 
death of his father, had become the patriarch of the 
tribe, quitted his dwelling just as twenty soldiers with 
fixed bayonets marched up to it. 

It was broad day long before Hamilton arrived. 
He found the work not even half performed. About 
thirty corpses lay wallowing in blood on the dunghills 
before the doors. One or two women were seen 
among the number, and, a yet more fearful and piteous 
sight, a little hand, which had been lopped in the 
tumult of the butchery from some infant. One aged 
Macdonald was found alive. He was probably too 
infirm to fly, and, as he was above seventy, was not 
included in the orders under which Glenlyon had 
acted. Hamilton murdered the old man in cold 
blood. The deserted hamlets were then set on fire; 
and "fne tToops departed, dtvvVng away wVdi Vnem rnariy 
sheep and goats, nine hundred kine, and two hundred 
of the small shaggy ponies of the Highlands. 



A^PE'NDrX’ 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was bom at Rothley 
Temple in Leicestershire, October 25, 1800. He was 
educated at Cambridge, taking a brilliant degree, and 
was then called to the Bar. Having been elected 
M.P, for Caine, he took an active part in the debates 
on the Reform Bill ; but in 1834 he accepted an impor* 
tant Government post in India, where he set to work 
with characteristic energy and thoroughness upon a 
view code of Indian law. 

Returning to England, he was chosen Member for ' 
Edinburgh, and about this time he published a volume 
of his now famous Essays, and one of poems with the 
title Zays of Ancient Rome. In 1857 he became Baron 
Macaulay, and henceforth devoted the greater part ol 
his time to the writing of his History of England, from 
which the passages in this little book are taken. The 
work was planned on a large scale, and was not com- 
pleted. The published portion deals with the time of 
the Revolution and the subsequent reign of William iii. 
Macaulay was a picturesque rather than an exact 
historian, and in his History as in his Essays he shows 
plainly that in politics he ranged himself on the side 
of the Whigs of his time. He has been charged with 
serious inaccuracy by later -historians, but all the 
criticism of the present day cannot destroy his hold 
upon the mind of his reader. In his hands history 
lives. 

Macaulay died in 1859, and was buried in Poet’s 
Comer, Westminster Abbey. 
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